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MY JEWEL. 
Tue pearl is a gem I dearly prize 
So pure and white it gleams; 
The diver dives for it where it lies 
Concealed from the sun’s bright beams 
In the hidden hearts of the ocea’ “ells, 
"Neath the foamy crested waves, 
Deep down in the merman-haunted deu.) 
And the myriad mystic caves. 


The opal burns with a sullen fire, 
But I love its lurid light; 
The sapphire shines. with the blue of the sea; 
And the topaz glistens bright; 
The emerald’s hue is as softly green 
As the early buds of spring, 
When the violet by old roots is seen, 
And the blue-bird lifts his wing. 


The amethyst, like a purple mist, 
With shadowy splendor glooms; 
The ruby's red is ruddier far 
Than the reddest rose that blooms— 
Ruddier far than the reddest rose 
That ever on earth was seen, 
As red as the royal blood that flows 
. In the heart of an Eastern Queen. 


Hidden far down from the glory of day 
The scintillant diamond shines, 
Where the miners delve 'neath the vaulted glooms 
In the depths of Golconda’s mines; 
The golden light of the sunbeam lives 
In the fair gem’s scintillant cells, 
Imprisoned there, like a flame, and gives 
The splendor that in them dwells. 


But a fairer jewel by far have I 
Than diamond or pearl, 

For sapphire-hued are the love-lit eyes 
Of this rare and radiant girl; 

She has topaz lights in her wavy hair; 
And her ruby tinted lips 

Are sweeter far than the honeyed lair 
Where the roving king-bee sips. 


No glittering gems on her hand she wears, 
No jewels in her ear; 

But to me though clad in the wide world’s wealth 
She could not be more dear— 

For queen of my heart and its boundless love 
Is this rare and radiant girl, 

And her lightest value is far above 
The price of the costliest pearl. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, DEcEMBER 21, 1867. 














THE BEST READING CHEAP. 


Mrs. Mutocx Crark’s new Love Story, ““ The Wo- 
man’s Kingdom,” will be commenced in Harrer’s 
Macazine for F¥anuary, and will be continued through 
the year. It will occupy about one-eighth of each Num- 
ber, and so will cost subscribers fifty cents. When com- 
pleted, the English edition will cost 16s. sterling ; about 
equivalent to $7. 

Mr. James De Miux’s Novel, “Cord and Creese,” 
now appearing in Harper’s Bazar, will run through 
several months. When published in book form the prob- 
able price will be $4. In the Bazar its cost is about 
twenty-five cents. 

Mr. Wixxte Cotiins’s new Novel, “The Moonstone,” 
will be commenced in Harrer’s WEEKLY for Yanuary 
4, 1868. If it runs to the usual length of his stories it 
will occupy about one year; and when published in Lon- 
don the cost will be a guinea and a half; egual to about 
$11. The cost to those who obtain it in the WEEKLY will 
be about one dollar. 





CF" Our first large CocoreD Fasuion Piate will 
shortly appear, to be followed at brief intervals by others, 
prepared expressly for HARPER’s Bazar, and unequaled 
Jor taste and beauty. 

CE Single Subscribers to Harrer’s Bazar will be 
supplied from the beginning to the end of the year 1868, 
which will complete the first Volume, for the yearly price 
o four dollars. 

Harper’s Macazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Har- 
vER’s Bazar will be supplied together for ten dollars, or 
any two at seven dollars. 





WASTE OF APPETITE. 


YHE appetite for food has been conferred 
upon man, as upon other animals, not only 
to delight his taste, but to nourish his body. 
With the usual tendency, however, of human 
beings to seek a temporary and immediate 
pleasure, we too often neglect a permanent and 
remote go@d. This is especially observable 
in our eating and drinking. The tempting 
morsel or seductive draught, offered wher~.er 
it may be, is taken with avidity, without any 
regard to its possible effect upon the future 
health, There is, however, no more frequent 
cause of serious disease than this irregular eat- 
ing and drinking. 

The human, as well as other animal bodies, 
to be properly nourished, must be fed in ac- 
cordance with those laws which, Nature herself 
having established, can not be disobeyed with- 
out suffering the usual penalty of ill-health, 

Physiology teaches us that most articles of 
food require from three to four hours to digest, 
and that any interference with this function 


will seriously derange its operation, Now when 


it has once commenced nothing is more fatal to | 








its action than the introduction into the stom- 
ach of frésh food, This gives the organ a new 
and difficult ee and thus doubles 
at onee its work. ‘The stomach,” as Sir Ast- 


ley Cooper candidly acknowledged, ‘is not a 
Wedgewood mortar,” but a living organism, 
which can indeed withstand a great deal of use, 
but not abuse. = 

To escape dyspepsia and the thousand other 
ailments which arise from the disobedience of 
the laws of digestion it is absolutely necessary 
to eat and drink only at regular periods. It 
is always unsafe to take any food whatsoever 
between meals, ‘The ordinary arrangement of 
these in well-regulated households is the best— 
say three repasts a day, separated from each 
other by intervals of five hours. This gives time 
not only for the full completion of the process 
of digestion, but for that repose essential to the 
recovery by the stomach of its strength, which 
is necessary for the renewal of its duties, 

The habit so prevalent among American wo- 
men of frequenting the confectioner and pas- 
try-cook is one which is telling seriously upon 
their health. It is not that a bonbon, an ice- 
cream, or.a tart, is directly injurious, for these, 
when taken at the proper time, are not neces- 
sarily unwholesome articles of food. They are, 
however, seldom taken at the proper time, but 
eaten too soon after or before the daily meals. 
They thus either interfere with digestion or ex- 
haust the appetite, and prevent it from satisfy- 
ing itself with more solid food, essential to the 
nutrition and health of the body. 

Some young dames think it doubtless more 
delicate to feed like nightingales on a flimsy 
diet of sweets, They can thus pleasantly grat- 
ify their appetites at the counter of the confec- 
tioner, and at the table refuse, with an elegant 
disdain, the solidities of roast beef and pud- 
ding. Their young admirers, with an aversion, 
like Lord Byron, to seeing a woman eat, may be 
charmed at their languid use of knife and fork. 
If they will listen, however, to the old family 
doctor he will tell them that every dame, deli- 
cate as she may be, has a stomach which is 
carnivorous, and not bonbonivorous. If our 
pretty young women desire to preserve their 
health and beauty we recommend them to make 
their regular appearance at each.family meal, 
and take their fair share of unsentimental but 
wholesome grub, and not disturb their diges- 
tion or waste their appetites at the eonfection- 
er’s or pastry-cook’s, 





CHILD HARDENING. 


HERE is a prevalent notion that children 

can be hardened, as it is called, or ren- 
dered insensible, by exposure to the effects of 
weather, This is a vulgar error and a danger- 
ous one. Those who hold to it will ppint tri- 
umphantly, in proof of their opinion, to those 
rugged offspring of poverty, occasionally seen, 
who, in spite of their nakedness, seem to defy 
the cold and the storm. These, however, are 
the few of the many that disease has left un- 
touched; they are the hardy plants which re- 
main in the wastes of misery unwithered and 
undestroyed by the neglect and pestilence which 
have decayed and killed most of those of kin- 
dred growth, 

It is a well-established fact that a much lar- 
ger number of the children of the poor and mis- 
erable suffer from disease and die than of those 
of the rich and luxurious, The offspring of 
misery who survive are mostly the fortunate 
few endowed with an inherent vigor of consti- 
tution which is proof against the severest trials. 
None but the strongest children of poverty are 
left. The weakest scion of wealth is often nur- 
tured by care to health and long life. Luxury 
may not always make the most rational use of 
its opportunities in the bringing up of its fortu- 
nate offspring, but it has nothing to learn from 
inisery in the forced neglect of its unhappy prog- 
eny, except that the health and life of the young 
are only to be preserved by the most careful tend- 
ing. 

The surface of the body can not, as is often 
supposed, be hardened by continued exposure 
to cold or intemperate weather of any kind. 
The skin, when in a wholesome condition, is 
soft and moist, and, moreover, is being con- 
stantly renewed, so that, whatever may be the 
age of the animal, its integument is always 
fresh and young. It thus constantly preserves 
its tenderness and its sensibility to changes of 
temperature and other impressions, It is true 
that certain parts of the skin, as that in the 
palm of the hand of the manual worker, does 
thicken and become hard. This, however, is 
not a natural state; and if by any process the 
whole surface of the body were covered with a 
similar shell of callousness its vitality would 
probably be destroyed. It is necessary for the 
skin to retain its porousness and moist pliabil- 
ity, in order to perform the function of trans- 
piration which is essential to life. On some 
festive occasion or other, in Paris, the skin of 
a child was covered with gold-leaf, and died, 
in consequence, a few hours after, within its 
stiff and impervious shroud of gilt. 

The inherent delicacy of the skin renders it 
particularly sensitive to cold and drafts of air. 
It therefore requires protection. The low- 
necked, short, and sleeveless dress, by which 
fond mothers delight to show off the ¥ ‘elling 





busts and rounded limbs of their darlings, is, 
accordingly, a vanity which can not be indulged 
in with safety in all latitudes and all seasons. 
During our severe winters there should be no 
part of the surface of the body of a child, with 
the exception of its face, exposed to the extern- 
al air. With, however, the fiery furnaces, and 


the more than tropical heat of most of our pros- - 


perous interiors, the indoor clothing may be very 
light, or almost nothing, provided the tempera- 
ture be uniform, and.all drafts and changes of 
air be avoided, With the prevalent practice 
of overheating our houses there is always, on 
going out, a danger in facing the winter’s breath. 
To escape this the greatest possible difference 
should be made between the indoor and out- 
door clothing. This is obviously to be done 
by relying for warmth chiefly upon the cloaks 
and coats, pelisses, fur capes, and the exterior 
garments which are easily put on and off. If 
the under-clothing, or that ordinarily worn in- 
side of the house, be too heavy, that put on 
on going out is apt to be too light to protect 
the body against the difference of temperature, 
which is the chief danger to be guarded against. 

Of course, as air and exercise are essential 
to the health of the young, they must face the 
stern winter of their native land; but it is a 
fatal mistake to suppose that either nature or 


habit can render them insensible to its wither-. 


ing breath. The only security is in warm cloth- 
ing, which must not be neglected with any ab- 
surd idea of child hardening. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Better to a Rich Koung Mian. 


Y DEAR JOHN, — As I was traveling 

slowly up Broadway a few days since, 
watching all my fellow-passengers, I saw you 
coming down in company with your uncle, and 
you soon passed me twirling your mustache. 
At the same moment I heard a youth close by 
me say to his companion, ‘‘ that’s John Johns!” 
and both of them turned and followed you with 
their eyes, The two youth and I were walking 
at about the same rate, and in a few minutes a 
very famous poet passed us, and I observed that 
they did not know him. I turned and watched 
for a little while, and saw that he went on quite 
unnoticed. When I resumed my walk my 
young fellow-travelers were out of sight. 

Do I blame them for knowing the rich man 
and following him with eager and admiring 
eyes, while they did not know the poet? Far 
from it. A man walking on his elbows down 
Broadway would have excited more attention 


from all of us travelers there than the rich man: 


or the poet, Neither, certainly, do I mean to 
make any offensive comparison between the 
peculiar interest the youth had in you, and that 
which those who knew him had in the poet. 
No, no, my dear Mr. Johns, I am not one of 
the rather numerous company who are of the 
opinion, very freely and loudly expressed, that 
“any nincompoop can make a fortune.” Iam 
not of that faith, and yet it must be consolatory 
as showing how few nincompoops there really 
are. If I stand at the corner of Wall Street 
any morning—and if you watch closely you can 
see me there at least once a week—and look at 
the throng pouring into the offices of the bankers 
and traders down the street and 1m its neigh- 
borhood, I see a great many players in the 
great game, but not a great many who have 
won high stakes. ‘There is an eager crowd to 
buy the tickets, but very few bear off the prizes. 

And those who do are by no means neces- 
sarily nincompoops. They are not necessarily 
mean or narrow-minded. It is the habit of 
some of my friends who write in the magazines 
and who make novels to represent the rich man 
as of course a vulgar, hard, selfish, ignorant, 
and repulsive character. But I know too many 
who are not so; who are sweet, simple, gener- 
ous, noble men, full of humanity and sym- 
pathy, not to feel that the story-writers are 
unjust. I know, perhaps—I will not be held 
too strictly to it—as many men spoiled by 
poverty as by riches, Good men, pinched by 
poverty, grow sour, and bitter, and cynical, and 
they even sink gradually into meanness, jeal- 
ousy, and worse. There are others who, as we 
all feel, only want a little more money to be 
true models of manly character and influence. 
A rich man, dear Mr. Johns, who fully under- 
stands his position, uses his riches*as Shaks- 
peare did his genius—for the benefit of man- 
kind. He is the steward and almoner of the 
Divine bounty, It radiates from him like light 
from the sun. There is no greater blessing to 
any community than a rich man who regards his 
riches as a trust for others, not as a hoard for 
himself. 

Now, my dear Mr. Johns, you think that I 
am a visionary old fool, who is imagining a 
pheenix, a bird of whose kind there is never 
but one specimen at any one time, and the 
kind itself wholly fabulous. Well, certainly, 
I frankly confess that if you were to look into 
a mirror, you would not behold the pheenix 
whom you smile at me for describing. No; 
if I must describe you, I shall paint a very dif- 
ferent kind of bird. 

As I said, you were twirling your mustache 
when you passed me. Your coat was short in 
the waist and tight in the arms, It was an 





English.shooting-coat. Ycur trowsers were of 
a positive checked pattern, tight, and coarse: 
English trowsers. Your shoes were Balmorals 
of a tremendous sole: English shoes. You 
looked like an English merchant going to his 
office, and you were satisfied, for that was 
precisely what you most ardently wished to re- 
semble. Yes, my dear Mr. Johns, you looked 
like a young Podsnap; you were a specimen 
of the bourgeoning British merchant. You 
have I know not how many thousands and 
thousands of dollars income every year, and by 
great pains you had succeeded in imitating the 
appearance of any of the excellent British 
youth who come to this country to make their 
fortunes, and who are conspicuous as they travel 
with us along Broadway, on their way to earn 
their small and deserved salaries, for the elum- 
siness and bad taste of their costume. Yet it 
is naturalto them, In you itis an affectation. 

As your dress is, so is your manner. It 
constantly says that you have a great many 
more thousands of dollars income than the per- 
son you are talking with. You disdain, you 
condescend, you patronize. Your conduct im- 
plies that you are in some indescribable way 
superior to those with whom you are com- 
pelled to mingle. Indeed, instead of associa- 
ting with a good, jolly company of young men 
like yourself, forgetting the fact about the in- 
come, you take especial care to be seen only 
with the richest men, as if your responsibilities 
were too vast and weighty to be tolerable ex- 
cept in the society of the equally responsible. 
And yet, dear Mr. Johns, you who take these 
fine superior airs are literally the jackdaw in 
the peacock’s plumage. Tlie money, after all, 
is not yours in the truest sense—that is, you did 
not make it. It was left to you. 

Do you suppose that nobody thinks of the 
fact? Why, my young friend, when I see some 
men who shall be nameless, although they are 
perfectly familiar to all of us, I remember that 
they were once poor boys who started from 
home like Whittington for the great city. And 
to them as to him, when they doubted and fal- 
tered, the bells rang “Turn again! turn again!” 
And they grappled with the city and all its 
chances, bringing their wit, their skill, their in- 
dustry, their patience, their tenacity to the con- 
flict. And now up, now down; victorious 
here, defeated there; they manfully strove and 
conquered. They have lost much, for no vic- 
tory is without price. They meant success, 
and success to them meant money honestly 
earned, and they have honestly earned it. They 
have paid for it many things that some of us 
may value more. But that isa matter of taste 
often, and of temperament. And as I read in 
the revenue lists that the smooth-faced boy of 
forty and fifty years ago, who did not very well 
know how to get a dinner, now pays a tax upon 
fifty or a hundred thousand dollars of income, 
or even more, I say to him, “‘ Well done, Whit- 
tington! you have fought the battle, and you 
deserve the honors.” 

His fortune is the monument of his industry 
and fidelity, of his skill and genius. It is the 
power applied to money-making which another 
man devotes to writing history or to painting 
pictures, For my part I had rather write such 
a book as Goldwin Smith’s “Three English 
Statesmen” than make fifty thousand dollars by 
a sagacious commercial adventure to China or 
South America. But I do not underrate the 
genius necessary to the latter. I honor the 
conquering hero wherever I seehim. Some of 
the men of whom I speak have honestly strug- 
gled up to five hundred thousand a year, and 
can not spell correctly nor speak grammatical- 
ly. No matter. Had I been a Briton I should 
have hurrahed for Nelson when he returned 
from the Nile, although he had probably never 
heard of Andromache, and did not know wheth- 
er Boston were in Massachusetts or Massachu- 
setts in Boston. 5 

But you, my dear young Sir, are no conquer- 
ing hero. I should have saluted Nelson com- 
ing from the Nile, but not his grandson feebly 
dawdling in a club, although he wore Nelson’s 
coronet. So I respect your grandfather, but 
not you. It is your grandfather whose skill 
and industry are commemorated by your mon- 
ey, not yours. When I read in the revenue 
list that you pay an enormous income-tax, I say 
merely—if you will pardon the familiarity with 
the name of your respectable ancestor—‘ What 
a long-headed old chap Jonathan Johns was!” 
Those fine figures are no monument of your 
capacity. They praise a dead man, and that 
is what I mean by saying that you are a jack- 
daw in peacock’s feathers, Ah me! how the 
wpprehensive shade of Jonathan Johns must 
wince as it contemplates Master John Johns 
in the substantial flesh! Money may not have 
wings, but it has tandems, and dog-carts, and 
racers, and yachts, and silver dinner-services, 
and all the rest, and so makes off. Peace, per- 
turbed Jonathan! The gold dust is scattered 
upon the river whence you carefully gathered 
and sifted it, but only for another gatherer and 
sifter. ; 

You seem to forget, my young Sir, that the 


‘only way in which you can justify your exist- 


ence at all is to use your great trust as not 
abusing it. Begin, I beg you, by reforming 
your manners. It might be forgiven to John 
Jacob Astor, or Napoleon Bonaparte, if their 
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manners had chanced to be haughty and vulgar. 
They, at k ast, had in their different ways some- 
thing beside haughty and vulgar manners. But 
upon what ground du you propose to defend 
your insolent behavior? Is it that you have 
your grandfather’s money? Yes, but the hon- 
or of Wallace’s posterity, had he left any, would 
have been not that they bore his name and in- 
herited his ‘claymore, but that they could swing 
it. Ifthey could not, Mr. Johns, the less they 
said about it the better. Reform your manners. 
Remember that if the money which you did not 
make were taken from you you could make no 
more. The peacock may renew the splendor 
of his plumage; but the jackdaw—alas! alas! 
Mr. Johns, it could never put out a solitary lit- 
tle red feather! The only way in which you 
can jastify yourself to the rest of the world for 
being rich is by using your riches modestly, hon- 
orably, and nobly. Then the world will say, 
and say truly, “Old Jonathan Johns knew how 
to make money, but he could never have spent 
it so well as his grandson.” ‘To have money, 
if you have a rich grandfather, is easy and of 
no credit to yourself. To spend it generously 
and wisely is evidence of your own character 
and capacity. 

You would think of this, my dear Mr. Johns, 
if you knew how profound is the contempt which 
you excite in many minds besides that of 

Your true well-wisher and friend, 
An Op BacHELor, 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES. = 


HE picturesque costumes worn by the little 
folks now a days are but miniature copies 
of those made for children of a larger growth. 
Gored dresses are cut in the ‘‘ Princesse” style for 
little girls just out of the nurse’s arms. Rounded 
jackets, paletots, redingotes, fourreaux, sashes, 
and tunics, are aped for them by their mammas. 
Dresses for ordinary wear are made with square 
yokes, very high in the neck, and quite short on 
the shoulders. The fullness of the bodice is ar- 
ranged in melon pleats, or fluting, formed by 
seaming the goods together, on the wrong side, 
at intervals of an inch. 


GARIBALDI WAISTS. 

Garibaldi waists are made for both boys and 
girls. These waists are objected to as untidy, 
loose, and careless-looking; but if neatly fitted 
into the belt and on the shoulders, they need not 
have this appearance, even on the most active 
child. Scarcely any other style admits of that 
freedom of movement which should be the most 
important consideration in making children’s 
clothes. 


BISMARCK SUITS. 


A pretty jacket for boys, called the Bismarck 
—the name refers to the shape, and not to the 
color — obviates the objection to the Garibaldi, 
by a belt set on outside the body instead of being 
inserted, ‘The body is pleated into a round, plain 
jacket skirt cut to spring over the hips nicely. 
A strap, bound with velvet and lined with buck- 
ram, is sewn over the seam which unites the 
waist and skirt, concealing the seam, and an- 
swering the purpose of a belt. Slanting pockets 
are simulated on the breast. Zouave trowsers, 
gathered in by elastics at the knee, are worn with 
the Bismarck jacket. 


TRIMMINGS, 


Raised full trimmings are always prettier for 
childven’s dresses than those sewn on plain and 
flat. Narrow pinked ruffles, full pleated ruches, 
and puffings are more youthful and dressy than 
folds and velvet ribbons, and when securely 
stitched on are not liable to be torn off. Sou- 
tache braid, gilt cord, Persian ribbon, and bias 
plaid folds—all pretty, but too gay for ladies’ use 
—find their proper sphere on children’s dresses. 
Rich, warm, bright colors, comfortable shape, 
and a proper attention to the requisitions of the 
season, are to be considered first, after which the 
widest range for fancy is admissible. 


SCOTCH PLAID, TWEED, SERGE, ETC. 

There is in England a mania at present for 
plaids of all the ditferent Scotch clans for ladies’ 
dresses and wrappings: A revival of these gay 
styles was predicted here early in the fall, end 
our merchants imported an unusually large sup- 
ply of tartan poplins, tweeds, ete., but thus far 
they have only gained a foothold in children’s 
costumes. ‘There isno more serviceable material 
for everyday wear than the Scotch all wool plaid. 
When soiled it is easily washed and looks as well 
as ever. ‘This is true of the gayest combinations 
of color. It wears so well that children often 
outgrow it before a thread of the fabric has start- 
ed or a hue faded. It is prettily made into gored 
dresses for little girls, and into jackets and box- 
pleated skirts for boys not yet out of petticoats. 
For larger boys there are full Highland costumes 
with Stuart scarfs, Glengarry caps, and plaid 
stockings. Two different plaids are sometimes 
used in the same costume. For instance, an un- 
der-dress of shepherd’s plaid (black and white 
barred) is worn under a fourreau of plaid in high 
colors. ‘The stockings match the under-dress. 

Another serviceable material is the Inverness 
tweed, a durable article, the higher qualities of 
of which rival the English cassimeres in appear- 
ance and are only half the price. It may also be 
washed without injury. 

‘The old-fashioned merinoes, once a staple arti- 
cle, are entirely superseded by the English serge 
and Valencia. Serge is a twilled fabric, all wool 
and water-proof. It is not so soft as merino, but 
is pliable and hangs gracefully. Brown, dark- 


| blue, and scarlet are the favorite colors. It is 
trimmed with a coarse, wide, worsted galloon, a 
kind of military braid, or with bias folds of the 
same. No other woolen material sets so nicely 
when made into folds. Valencia is a soft woolen 
goods of merino width, in gay plaids and in solid 
colors. Winseys of dark grounds, gold and black, 
or two shades of brown, are suitable for school 
suits. 


LAMB’S WOOL AND BEADED CLOTH. 


Loose sacque cloaks of white lamb’s wool cloth, 
thick enough to dispense with lining, yet soft and 
pliable, are merely bound with bias, colored vel- 
vet. Collar, qufts, and pockets of velvet. Large 
velvet buttons all the way up the front. 

Scarlet cloth with amber, jet, blue, and white 
beads, woven in the goods, makes a gay wrap- 
ping for little girls. It should be cut paletot 
shape, double breasted, lapped on the lett, and 
rounding. Row of gilt buttons on the curved 
side, and none in the centre. 


WALKING DRESSES. 


Walking dresses, with sleeves and large cape, 
are made of plush or of velveteen, simply notched 
at the edge and bound or corded. When made 
of cashmere they are lined and wadded, and 
trimmed with silk quilted in diamonds. Others 
are braided or embroidered in bright colors, or 
ornamented with a satin or velvet appliqué of 
leaves edged with narrow serpentine gimp. Vel- 
veteen and silk velvet are bordered with ermine, 
astrakhan, or chinchilla, Satin crosscut bands 


in the centre, and pleated rouleaux are used for 
trimming poplin walking dresses; but all satin 
trimmings fray and soil easily, lose their gloss, 
and look shabby, and are consequently not sery- 
iceable for children’s use. 

Sacques of mixed tweed or of beaver cloth 
with pockets large enough for use, trimmed with 
flat braid, are suitable for school. Amozine em- 
broidery, a new trimming that we described in a 
former Number, looks exceedingly well on cloth 
sacques, and, indeed, ‘on every garment worn by 
children. Boulevard felt skirts are made in all 
sizes and handsomely trimmed with braid or 
Amozine embroidery. 

Gay scarlet circulars, used for extra wrapping 
for girls, are reminders of little Red Riding 
Hood. ‘They are made of French opera-flannel. 
Large hood at the back, gathered with cord and 
tassel to fit the head. 

Fancy aprons of silk, of alpaca, or of white 
linen, or diaper, are gored with bretelles over 
the shoulders, and embroidered or braided. 

Velvet leggins, or gaiters, cut to fit the leg, 
are comfortable for this season. They are but- 
toned with gilt buttons. The velvet should match 
the color of the dress, 

SUITS FOR BOYS. 

Short round jackets, and trowsers reaching to 
the knee, are made of velveteen or of silk velvet. 
These are suitable for boys over three years of 
age. Brown and black are the favorite colors, 


. With a brown suit the hat should be of the same 


shade. Gray felt hats look well with suits of any 
color. Black velvet caps without visors have 
tassels or bows behind. 

Over-coats for boys are stylishly cut with capes; 
the sacque-coat underneath is close-fitting. Long 
water-proof sacque-coats are worn for protection 
in rainy weather. 

For boys under three years, who have not yet 
attained the dignity of wearing trowsers, there 
are little frocks with plain waists, or habit-shirts 
and skirts cut bias and pleated on the belt with 
six box-pleats touching each other. 

Cashmere and spun-silk stockings are prettily 
brought out in gay plaids. They are very long 
and are gartered above the knee. Elastics worn 
below the knee distigure the limb. High Polish 
bcots, with colored lacings and tassels, are worn 
by small children of both sexes. Larger boys 
rejoice in top-boots like their fathers, 


INFANTS WARDROBES. 


The new cloaks for infants are not so heavily 
laden with trimming as those of. past seasons. 
‘They are large square capes, without hoods, worn 
over gored circulars. White cashmere and French 
opera-cloth are the materials. Satin pipings, em- 
broidery, braid with beads intermingled, and 
fringe are used for trimming them. Blue and 
scarlet cloaks are bordered with swan’s-down. 

Little hoods with short curtains made of quilt- 
ed satin edged with down or of merino braided 
are selected for baby girls. They are lined with 
rose color or blue. or boys there are round 
hats, turban-shaped, with rosettes at the side or 
ear-tufts of down. 

Valenciennes and embroidery are lavished upon 
infants’ robes. No other lace is so suitable. 
Cluny is too coarse, Maltese too stately, and 
thread does not look so well after washing. Nar- 
row puftings and bunches of tucks placed verti- 
cally or diamond-shape with insertions of Valen- 
ciennes or cambric embroidery cover the front of 
long nansook robes. Imported robes of linen 
cambric are daintily embroidered and bordered 
with lace. A beautiful christening robe has three 
long tabs in the front composed of a graduated 
putt edged with a band of cambric insertion and 
Valenciennes fluted ruffle. The skirt is cut in 
vandykes filled out with an embroidered ruffle. 
The body and sleeves are alternate puffs and in- 
sertion, with lace border at the neck, and barbes 
of lace tied in shoulder-knots with streamers. 

Little sacques of zephyr wool overcast with 
silk floss are bordered with down, or crystal 
beads are introduced into the shell-fluted bord- 
ers. Zephyr hoods, prettily shaped, are made in 
the same way. 


GABRIELLE AND PRINCESSE DRESSES. 


A dress for a girl eight years of age is of scar- 
let serge. It is cut Gabrielle, that is, gored with 
body and skirt in one, and buttoned in front, 





corded with white or very narrow folds stitched: 


The garment is lined throughout with white mus- 
lin. Coat-sleeves closed at the wrist, with a 
pointed, putted cap over the seam that joins the 
sleeves and waist. Bias folds of the serge simu- 
late an apron on the front of the dress extending 
in bretelles over the shoulders. Scarlet velvet 
buttons with long pendants ornament the corners 
of the apron and the straps placed on the sleeve- 
puff. elt with sash trimmed with folds. Flat 
velvet buttons on the waist. 

Blue serge made in the same style is trimmed 
with jet buttons and plaid velvet. A gray poplin 
Gabrielle for a smaller child is fastened at the 
side underneath a fold. Close-fitting coat- 
sleeves. On the skirt are two bias bands of the 
poplin with pipings of blue satin on each side. 
Alternate points of blue and gray are sewn 
around the edge of the garment. 

A white merino dress, gored in the Princesse 
style, has an over-dress or fourreau of Scotch 
plaid poplin. Thick white dresses of poplin, 
empress cloth, cashmere, and merino are very 
popular for girls of all ages. Plaid fourreaux, 
sashes, sleeveless jackets, and scarfs accompany 
them. Black alpaca and Norwegian poplin skirts 
are braided with gilt, or embroidered with gilt 
beads. Sleeveless jackets, fringed with gilt or 
with beads, are worn over the tight waists. An- 
other fashion is to cord the seams of black Ga- 
brielles with crimson or blue. Gay little breton 
jackets, embroidered in colors, are pretty with 
black dresses. 

A dress and paletot for a girl of twelve is of 
blue poplin. Straps of blue velvet two inches 
wide, bordered with black guipure, extend from 
the waist down two-thirds the length of the skirt. 
Sleeves, belt, and sash trimmed in the same 
way. Deep velvet collar on the paletot with 
two points behind. A grebe muff and collar 
with a gray felt toquet completed the costume. 

Long loose sacques of blue or scarlet plush 
with hoods lined with white satin are chosen for 
very small girls, Half-fitting basquines and 
tight redingotes double-breasted and buttoning 
slantways from the throat to the knee are made 
of black velvet or of blue chinchilla cloth and 
bordered with fur. Muffs to correspond.- 


FANCY DRESSES, 


Evening dresses for girls are of white tarletane 
or organdy muslin gored, with puffs from the 
shoulder to the hem, or insertions of lace over 
colored ribbons. Over-dresses of silk are worn 
with these, cut very low in the neck, with shoul- 
der-straps. Slips of glacé silk full gored have 
over-dresses of lace or of muslin with lace barbes 
and sashes. 

A party dress for a girl ten years old is an un- 
der-dress of white tarletane. ‘The skirt is gored, 
the waist high and puffed. Three ruches of tar- 
letane bound with pink ribbon encircle the skirt. 
A girdle and tunic of pink silk is bordered with 
white field daisies. Pink sash and streamers from 
shoulders. White silk stockings. Pink silk 
boots with rosettes of blonde, pearl buckle in the 
centre. Roman pearl buttons on the outside of 
the boot. 

A Gabrielle of Marie Louise blue silk is trimmed 
on every seam with white silk ruches pinked at 
the edge. Another of scarlet glacé has straps 
of white satin in the centre of each width pend- 
ant from the waist, with deep crystal fringe on 
the edge. Either of these is more economically 
made in voplin and alpaca. 





PERSONAL. 


For the bishopric of the new diocese of Northern 
New York, to be filled next year, the prominent candi- 
dates are the Rev. Dr. Tucker, of Troy, and the Rev, 
W. CrosweEtt Doanzg, of Albany (son of the late Bish- 
op Doang, of New Jersey). The Rev. G. H. Doanz, 
another son of Bishop D., is a Roman Catholic priest 
at Newark, and Secretary to Bishop Barter. Heisa 
very industrious man, and an untiring advocate of 
temperance. For the bishopric of the new diocese of 
Long Island it is understood that the Rev. Dr. Lrrriz- 
soun, Of Brooklyn, is the only prominent candidate. 

—The new British minister to this country, Mr. 
TuornTon, will bring Mrs.T. with him. She is said 
to be a very attractive, charming person, and will add 
much to the agreeableness of the diplomatic circle, 
which has been sadly deficient in that respect since the 
days of Lady Narrer. 

—The Emperor or Roussta has shown what he thinks 
of our principal tar by giving $20,000 for Pacx’s pic- 
ture of Farragut lashed to the rigging of the flag- 
ship Hartford, directing the movements of the fleet 
under the fire of the forts in the harbor of Mobile. 
Farragut has a very Mobile countenance, the spirit 
of which has been happily seized by the artist. 

—Professor Henry, of the Smithsonian Institute, has 
put his foot down on the lecturing system in that in- 
stitution, for the simple reason that he has found it 
impossible to procure lecturers who will avoid talking 
politics. 

—The Rey. Mr. Wax, of Bourbon county, Ken- 
tucky, has preached a sermon on the great sinfulness 
of agricultural fairs. In that county, whose name is a 
synonym for high alcoholic excellence, people ought 
to be known as well by their Walk as by their con- 
versation. But why are fairs sinful? (Not a conun- 
drum.) 

—Of the very great pecuniary matrimonial sacri- 
fices soon to be offered up, the most noteworthy abroad 
is that of the young Marquis of Butz, who, when only 
six months old, succeeded to one of the finest proper- 
ties in the United Kingdom. This has been so care- 
fully managed, and the income so securely and advan- 
tageously invested, that the young peer is now in pos- 
session of about $3000 a day, and will be compelled to 
“rough it” on that, unless he marries some lady with 
a little property of her own. 

—It will be gratifying to the friends ofthe late Gen- 
eral MeacueR (whose last literary production was 
published in Harper's Magazine) to know that Mrs. 
Mraauer is in possession of some $400,000, the result 
of fortunate investments made by General Mraauer 
in Montana mining interests. Would it were thrice 
as much! 

—Miss Brannon, the novelist, is a stout, jovial wo- 
man, with short hair (generally arranged in curls), 
and a brilliant set of teeth. When she ‘‘seizes her 
pen in hand to write a few lines,” she stands before 
an elevated desk (as Lord Patmerston did), with a 





quill pen in one hand and an ink bottle in the other. 








Once in a while she quits her manuscript to pace the 
room and evoke fresh ideas. Occasionally she sits 
down, tailor-wise, and writes on a desk extemporized 


| out of some large book. She is brusque, a little ec. 


centric, sometimes even rude, and her anomalous so- 
cial position debars her from what is known in En- 
gland as “select circles.” 

—Mr. Hueu Hastines, editor of the Albany Knicker- 
bocker, is roaming about among “ the effete monarch- 
ies of Europe” as bearer of dispatches from our State 
Department; and since the 1st of September has visit- 
ed nearly ail the capitals, principal cities, and picture- 
galleries‘on that side of the world. He naively says: 
“T have traveled with about the same dispatch that 
Rvusens must have painted. What ‘a big stroke of 
business’ he would have done as a house- painter! 
There must be at least ten miles of his paintings in Eu- 
rope, not to speak of our own country and Fifth Avenue. 
One gets a surfeit of old paintings in the Old World, 
just as we become tired of roast,turkey and mince- 
pies between Thanksgiving and New-Year. 

—On dit among circles, railroad and financial, that 
the “coming man"—the second Vanperuiit—is Joun 
8. Exprimer, of Boston, the new President of the 
Erie Railway, and distinguished for the boldness, 
energy, and magnitude of his operations. He is a 
gentleman of culture, as well as great wealth; is uni- 
versally liked socially, having a personal magnetism 
which draws to him hosts of friends. His plans em- 
brace the prosperity of the leading roads of the coun- 
try, and to him is mainly due the recent arrangement, 
whereby the rivalry between the Erie, New York Cen- 
tral, and Pennsylvania will cease. He is now seizing 
hold of things with a hand of might, and it will not be 
long ere the name of Joun S. Expripae will be a& fa- 
miliar as that of Commodore Vanpernitt. The latter 
delights in his yr ager compeer, and joins with him 
in working out .e problems of railroad interest which 
are now com.ag up so prominently. 

—Rosert Suerparp, the ruling elder among the 
Shakers at Canterbury, New Hampshire, finding after 
long experience that they were no great shakes, has 
come out and joined the world’s people. As a shep- 
herd he has surrendered his (black) crook, and left the 
shaking sheep and lambs of the flock to be fleeced by 
his successor. 

—That wonderful walker, Weston, has a competitor 
hereabouts in Mr. Epwin Bootn, who a few days since 
walked from Worth Street to Harlem Bridge in one 
hour and twenty-seven minutes. He ‘stood not upon 
the order of his walking, but walked very fast.” 

—A gentleman of Presbyterian turn of mind, de- 
scribes in one of our religious contemporaries the 
general look and style of the Rev. Newman Hatt, 
from which we learn that he is about thirty-five, of 
medium height, with a Roman cast of features, rather 
thin face, light complexion, and moves with a quick, 
nervous action. He affects no dignity. He enters the 
desk with a rapid gait, and assumes, while speaking, 
postures not the must graceful. His voice, in the 
lower key, is mellow and melodious, and his utter- 
ances clear and distinct. Every one in the immense 
audience can hear him. He reads the Scriptures well, 
distributing his emphasis with the utmost correctness, 
The same may be said of the hymns. You are im- 
pressed with the perfect naturalness and simplicity 
ofthe man. You discover also an air of spirituality, 
giving the impression that he is a man of God. His 
mode of applying the subject to the impenitent is pe- 
culiar. He leans forward on the desk, pausing and 
looking-down on his clasped hands, as if in profound 
thought, almost suggestive of the idea of silent prayer, 
when, in a low, persuasive tone, he commences talk- 
ing with the sinner as a loving friend would, in a 
touching and familiar way. This is admirable. Still 
as death is the vast assembly. Every word, though 
uttered in a subdued voice, is distinctly heard. How 
much better this than the loud, even thunderous tones 
with which some preachers assail the unconverted ? 

—The history of the pecunious family of Cooxr has 
been collated by an annalist of Sandusky, and is re- 
corded thus: There were six children in the family, 
two of whom died; the rest live and are married and 
affluent. Pirr Cooxe, the eldest, has partial charge 
of the New York house of Jay Cooxe & Co.; Henry 
D. Cooxg, the youngest, has entire control] of one in 
Washington; and Jay himeelf operates in Philadelphia. 
Sarau E. Cooxr, the only daughter, is married to a 
wealthy speculator, Wiittam G. Moorueap, who lives 
right royally in the City of Brotierly Love. Exru- 
Tuervs Cooke, the father of this happy family, died 
about three years ago at the green old age of seventy- 
six, retaining his wonted energy to the last. Mrs. 
CooxeE, who is a little over seventy, still lives in the 
old family mansion in the enjoyment of all her facnl 
ties, and an ample participant in the filial bounty of 
her sons. 

—Butwer was arrayed in the most “stunning” style 
at the Dickens farewell dinner. Although over sixty 
he does not look fifty; eyebrows, hair, and beard 
painted: his speaking ingeniously bad, something of 
the style of the hard-shell Baptist—a hard, convulsive 
word or two, a long drawl, terminated by a jerk at 
which the forehead is thrown down until the audience 
sees the back of the head—this is the history of one of 
Bu.wer's rasping, unpleasant sentences. He throw? 
his hand (with faultless cuffs) straight out ; clasps thé 
fingers tightly to the palm; then draws it under his 
arm, as a man would pulling in a gudgeon—and that 
is his gesture. 

—Prentice—he of the Louisville Journal,—is bright 
and trenchant as ever in the two and three-line para- 
graphs that sparkle through his columns. His last 
shot was aimed at a rival and somewhat bitter journal 
named The Globe, which he casually alludes to as the 
The Globule. 

—A gossipy New York correspondent of the Hart- 
ford Press uses that great moral engine to make a brief 
statement in reference to Mr. Dickens, in the follow- 
ing words, “‘twitnamely:” “In a pleasant interview 
with Mr. Do.sy, his agent, I learn that Mr. Diuxens 
is disposed to prolong his stay for some time in this 
country, in case he meets with a cordial welcome. He 
will in that event be inclined to deliver his readings 
in several of the American cities besides New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, ond perhaps not return 
home until the latter part of summer or autumn.” 

—It will gratify the many friends of the late Park 
Bensamin to know that a biography of him is in 
course of preparation by his kinsman, Cuaries Lan- 
man. Young Park Bensamin is a midshipman in the 
navy, a promising officer, and a capital sketcher. 

—That charming writer, Rev. A. K. H. Boyp (the 
“Country Parson”), has a new volume in press en- 
titled “Lessons of Middle Age, with some account of 
various Cities and Men.” 

—Literary people, and for that matter political peo- 
ple and intellectual people every where, will be re- 

joiced if the rumor prove true, that Mr. Disrarnt 
talks of writing a new novel, partly political, some- 
what after the style of “Coningsby.” Why not? 
Butwer’s later novels, ‘‘ What Will He Do With It?” 
and “ The Caxtons,” are among his very best produc- 
tions. Has Disrarxi’s hand lost its cunning of fic- 
tion? Wetrownot! The genius-that has held spell- 
bound the Commons of England, in the recent great 
debates on the Reform Bill, can not have lost its im- 
aginative power nor its felicity of narration. 

















Figure 1.—Fronr. 


. Coiffures and Chigno.s. 


CuHIGNons are again worn higher and more vo- 
luminous, spreading nearly over the entire back of 
thehead. ‘This style of dressing the hair is certain- 
ly far more graceful than the small bunch on the 
crown, formerly worn, We give several accom- 
panying illustrations of coiffures and chignons as 
arranged by some of the most celebrated hair- 
dressers of Paris, together with descriptions where- 
by any lady can dress her own hair, or instruct 
others how to do so. 

Fig. 1, Front and Back.—Except a large, 





Fictre 2. 


curly loop behind and at the side, this coiffure is 
entirely composed of torsades, well crisped in or- 
der to give them suppleness. As for the parting 
of the hair, that is left to the taste of the hair- 
dresser, who, however, should be careful always 
to comb up the hair on the temples straight 
from the roots, and to well conceal the beginning 
and end of the torsades. The ornament consists 
of a cluster of volubilis. 

Fig. 2.—This is a half peruke mounted on 





Figure 10,—Fronz, 


silk ribbon and springs, without hooks, it being 
fastened with pins just like a chignon. It may 
be dressed at the artist’s residence and placed on 
the lady’s head in an instant. The ornaments 
may also be changed as preferred. 

Fig. 3.—After parting the hair, make two 
small raised bandeaux; the upper one must be 
tightly.crisped. The chignon, of which only one 
side is seen, is quadrilled with large loops very 
slightly crisped. A loose torsade is put round 
the chignon; add some light curls, an aigrette 
of wheat-ears, and some daisies. 

Fig. 4.—Separate a lock on the temples, comb 
it up well after having crisped it to make it look 
voluminous. Make the parting very far -back- 
ward, and then tress a loose plat to be placed on 
the top of the forehead, taking care to spread 
the branches. Behind, a chignon raised from 
below, accompanied by three or four curls. Place 
the riLons as in the engraving. 

Fig. 5.—For Fig. 5 prepare a round shape 
made of wire or thin steel springs, and cover it 
with coarse net. Take a little more than two 
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Figure 6. 





Ficure 11. 


COIFFURES 
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Figure 7. 





ounces of frizzed hair, twenty-two inches long, 
make it into quadrilled tresses, and arrange them 
as in the engraving; that is, bv turning the hair 
from the point to the end, and making a cluster 
of irregular loops, completing the whole by a few 
very light curls. 

Fig. 6 is mounted on a shape made of wire, 
tulle, and ribbon, and is rather elongated in form. 
It requires an ounce and a half of smooth hair 
and an ounce of crisped. The execution con- 
sists in rolling.the branches on themselves and 
interlacing them. 

Fig. 7 takes only an ounce and a half of hair 
half a yard long, which must be formed into a 
large roll, and a bow that can be easily comple- 
ted with the lady’s own hair, so as to imitate na- 
ture to perfection. The shape on which this 
chignon is mounted is triangular. 

Fig. 8.—This chignon is mounted on a square 
shape. Make two torsades, one above the oth- 
er, with hair twenty-four inches long, slightly 
crisped, and finish with a bow with two loops. 

Fig. 9 is mounted on a round shape of ribbon 
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Figure 12. 


AND CHIGNONS. 
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Fieure 1.—Back. 


wire ; it requires two ounces of hair about three- 
quarters of a yard in length, in tresses. The 
coiffure consists of five interlaced loops, and a 
torsade going round them. 

Fig. 10. Front and Back.—Part the hair from 
one ear to the other about four inches from the 
forehead. Divide it into five portions on each 
side by one horizontal and two vertical partings. 
With the front lock, touching the forehead, make 
a Mary Stuart bandeau, and a rolled bandeau 
over it. Form three bandeaux rolled under, the 
last of them meeting the loops of the chignon. 
These loops are rolled on the fingers from the 
end to the roots. Make a large bow resting on 
the nape, but not covering it; also a few irregu- 





Fiavre 5. 


lar loops on the top of the head, and then place 
the ornaments as seen in the engraving. 

Fig. 11.—This illustration represents an in- 
genious method of lengthening the braids of 
one’s own hair by fastening tresses to the end 
of crépés a little shorter than the former, and 
then braiding them in the hair. The hair thus 
covers the crépés to the end, when the added 
hair is plaited in turn, thus forming a continuous 
braid, which exhibits no break to the eye. 

Fig. 12.—These curls are designed to be worn 
behind the ears, and are confined with ribbons, 
as seen in the engraving, and which are conceal- 
ed by short curls fastened gn in like manner, or 
hy the lady’s own hair, suitably arranged. 





Figure 10,—Baok. 
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Specimens of Lace 


to the 10th rows widen 
ae gradually, so that the 
= last row will contain 


80 stitches. From this 
it must be worked in 
different colors. The 
ditferent colored 
threads must be left 
on the wrong side till 
they are again need- 
ed; the stitch must 
be half finished with 
one color before com- 
mencing with another 
color. 
lithrow. >* 2 black 
stitches on the 2 stitch- 
es of the preceding 
row, 9 red on the 8 
stitches of the preced- 
ing row. Repeat 8 
times from the *. 
12th row. * 2 black 
on the 2 stitches be- 
fore the 2 black ones 
of the preceding row, 
3 white on the 2 black 
ones of the preceding 
row, 2 black on the 2 
Gentleman’s Cap = = eee ' = next stitches, 6 red on 
in Crochet. de : the 5 next of the pre- 
Martertats: Blue, ceding row. Repeat 
red, black, white, and from the * to the end 
ellow crochet silk; of the row. 
lue taffeta and leath- 13th row. 2 black 
er for lining ; a tassel stitches on the 2 stitch- 
of twisted silk in the es before the 2 black 
above-mentioned col- ones of the preceding 
ors. row. * 8 white on 
The cap is to be the 7 next stitches, 2 
worked round with black, 2 red, and 2 
the different colored black on the next 6 
silks in single crochet red stitches of the pre- 
stitch. ceding row. Repeat 
Commence the cen- from > to the end of 
tre of the top with 6 the row. : 
chain stitches in blue lithrow. > 2 black 
silk; form into a 


stitches on the 2 stitch- 
round with a slip es before the 2 black 
stitch. ‘Then work 5 stitches of the preced- 
rows; in the Ist row ing row, 14 white 
make 2 single crochet stitches on the follow- 
stitches inevery chain, ing 12. Repeat from 
and in the other rows * to the end of row. 
increase enough to 15th row. 10 white 
keep the work flat. stitches on the 2 black 
The Gth row is donein and 7 white stitches 
yellow silk, and must of the last row. > 1 
contain 50 stitches. black stitch on the 
The 7th is to be work- next stitch, 17 white 
ed in black. The 8th on the next 15 of the 
again in yellow; the preceding row. Re- 
9th and 10th in red peat from the * to 
silk. From the 7th the end of the row. 


WE give illustra- 
tions of two exquisite- 
ly beautiful specimens 
of lace, lately display- 
ed in the Paris Expo- 
sition, and which were 
unsurpassed by any 
ese of the 

ind in that great hive 
of human industry. 
The first is a black 
Bayeux lace, the sec- 
ond, Point d’Alengon. 
They were exhibited 
‘by the Compagnie des 
Indes, represented by 
Messrs. Delisle, Fréres, 
who had already re- 
ceived the decoration 
of the Legion of Hon- 
or, and numerous 
medals for their ex- 
quisite lace manufac- 
ture. 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERN For Cap. 


Explanation of Design: @ Black,  Yel- 
low, (5) Blue, G Red, 5 White. 





Santa Ciavs. 


Drrgotions ror Maxtne Santa Criavs.—Take five large pine cones. two ior 
the arms, two for the legs, and one for the body; glue them together, and wind 
them round with wire. Cut the boots out of wood, set them on © bl« .*:, sharnen 
the upper ends, and insert them in holes bored in the legs. Glue the bead aud 
hands of an ordinary jointed doll on the body and arms: ma*e the veard and 
hair of flax, and fit a fur cap on the head. Put a girdle of dried moss round 
the waist, to conceal the wire, and a knit tippet on the neck. Fasten a paste- 
} board basket, filled with candies and toys, on the back; thro-v a netted bag, 
with nuts and lady-apples, over one shoulder; and put a miniature Chrisim: 

Litac Sirk Cravat. tree in one hand, and a nut-cracker and switch in the other. PAssEMENTERIE Burton. Tattina Cravat. 
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16th row (without widening, consequently 1 
stitch on every stitch of the preceding row), 1 
white, 1 black, 7 white on the 9 white stitches of 
the preceding row. > 1 -black on the siitch be- 


fore the next black one of the preceding row ; 
1 blue, | black, 7 white, 1 black, 7 white. Re- 
peat fiom the * to the end of the row. 


2 


17th row. * 3 black stitches on the 3 next 
stitches of the preceding row (consequently the | 


middle one of these 3 stitches comes on the | 
black one of the preceding row), 6 white on the 
4 f lowing stitches, 1 black, 3 blue, and 1 black 


on the 5 following stitches, 6 white on the 5 next 


whire stitches of the preceding row. Repeat 
fiom the * to the end of the row. 

Isth vow (without widening). 1 white and 1 
black on the 2 first black stitches of the preceding 


row. * Swhite. | black, 1 blue, 1 black, & white, 
I black. Repeat from > to the end of the row. 

i:ih row. 10 white stitches on the 9 next 
stitches of the preceding row. > 1 black, 1 white, 
1 black, | white, and 1 black on the following 5 
stitches of the preceding row. Be particular that 
the 2 single white stitches come on the 2 single 
black stitches that are separated by 1 blue one 
in the preceding row. 16 white on the next 15 
stitches. Repeat from the * to the end of the 
row, 

20th row (without widening). * 3 black on 
the next 3 stitches of the preceding row ; 9 white, 
1 black (the latter must be over the middle 1 of 
the 3 black stitches of the preceding row), 8 
white. Repeat from the * to the end of the row. 

2Ist row. * 2 black on the 2 stitches before 
the next 3 black stitches of the preceding row, 3 
red and 2 black on the next 5 stitches, 15 white 
on the following 14 of the preceding row. , Re- 
peat from the *. 

22d row (without widening). + 2 black stitches 
on the 2 stitches before the next 2 black ones of 
the former row; 7 red, 2 black, 11 white. Re- 
peat from the > to the end of the row. 

24d row. 3 black stitches on the @ stitches be- 
fove the next 2 black ones of t ‘ding row; 
12 red on the following 11; % 5 white, 
and 3 black stitches on the next 2. »..te stitches 
of the preceding row. Repeat from the > to the 
end of the row. 

24th row. * 20 red on the next 3 black, 12 
red, and 3 black of the preceding row; 5 black 
on the 5 white of the preceding row. Repeat 
from the *. 

With the 24th row the design for the top is 
finished. In the following rows the work must 
be widened as much as is necessary, and it must 
be crocheted as follows: 25th and 26th rows 
with red, 27th with yellow, 28th black, 29th yel- 
low; from the 30th to the 42d with blue. 

Now the top of the cap is entirely finished, and 
measures about 64 or 7 inches in diameter. The 
border of the cap must now be worked according 
to the pattern, in each square 1 stitch in the 
color belonging to it. However, the last rows of 
the border must by degrees become a little looser, 
so that the cap may gradually widen a little. 

‘The 2 lower rows of the border are to be work- 
ed in blue silk. In the original the border is 
about 2 inches in depth, and the lower edge of 
the border 21 inches in circumference. 

Atier having finished crocheting, the cap must 
be Hned with leather covered with blue taffeta, 
and a blue silk cord must be sewed around the 
edge of the cap. The tassel before mentioned 
is to be placed in the centre of the top. 

Instead of silk, split zephyr may be used in 
making this cap. 


Lilac Ribbon Cravat. 


Tus cravat is made of lilac ribbon, terminating 
at each end in a three-strand braid of bias folds 
of lilac silk. These folds widen gradually to- 
ward the bottom, and are made of double stuff, 
sewed together, care being taken to keep the 
seam at the bottom m making the braid. ‘The 
ends are finished with knotted silk fringe, as 
shown in the illustration. 


Cravat of Tatting and Velvet Ribbon. 
Tus cravat, one end of which is shown in the 
design, is worked with tatting cotton No. 60. 
Beg'a one end of the cravat with a large loop ; 
first, 2 double stitches (one to the right, one to 
the lefi). 1 picot or purl stitch, 4 double stitch- 
es, 1 picot, 5 doubie stitiches, 1 picot, 2 double 
stitches, 1 picot, 2 double stitches, 1 picot, 9 dou- 
ble stitches, 1 picot, 2 double stitches; > leave 
about 3th of an inch thread between the loops, 
which must stand opposite each other. 2 dou- 
ble stitches, 1 picot, 3 double stitches, 1 picot. 
Make 2 double stitches and 1 picot 4 times, 3 
double stiiches, 1 picot, 2 double stitches. After 
finiching the 2d loop, again leave }th of aninch of 
thread. ‘Twn the work so that the large ring that 
is finished will be turned upward. Work 2 dou- 
ble siitches, fasten to the first picot of the first 
kop 9 double stitches, and attach to the picot 
n the Ist loop that foltows the 9 double stitches, 
2 double stitches, 1 picot, 2 double stitches, 1 
jicot, 9 double stitches, 1 picot, 2 double stitches, 
Form into 2 loop; turn the little loop upward, 
and repeat from > till the work is as long as 
you wish the cravat to be. However, in the lit- 
Je loops, instead of woiking the 2 picots, at- 
lech to the last and the one before the last picot 
mt the preceding loop. The last large loop on 
the other end of the cravat must be like the loop 
described first on the outside, between the 2 picots, 
insiead of making 9 stitches work 4 double, 1 pic- 
ot, 5 double. After finishing this last large loop 
work for the border of the cravat, leaving again 
Ath of an inch space, a smaller loop which is to 





| 5 times. 





be attached to the picot of the former little loop 
in the corresponding place. Fasten the thread to 
the next picot of the large loop. Make a little 
loop like the former, only instead of 2 double, 1 
picot repeated 4 times; make 2 double, 1 picot, 
and repeat 5 times. Attach to the next picot 
of the large loop 1 loop like the former, only , 
make 2 double and 1 picot 8 times instead of 
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large loop. Then after having worked the end 
of the border, work the long side of the bor- 
der all in little loops, as described in the begin- 
ning, and after finishing each of these loops, at- 
tach the working thread to the free picot in the 
middle of each large loop. Affer finishing this 
row, work the other end like the first. Finally, 
run through the middle row of loops a narrow 
velvet ribbon of any color that may be desired, 
and finish the ends of the cravat with a loop and 


| ends of the ribbon. 





CHECK MATED. 
iy LETTER for Marcia Payne. I guess 
there did something come up in the New 
York mail this mornin’. Jest wait a spell, till 
these ere papers is out of the way, and I'll look!” | 

The crippled little village postmaster readjust- 
ed his iron spectacles, and plunged into the 
depths of a travel-soiled mail-bag, while Marcia 
Payne leaned against the glass partition with a 
throbbing breast, and sparkling, eager eyes. - 

She was exceedingly pretty, with delicate flush- 
es of bloom on either cheek, and short auburn 
curls shot with fleeting gleams of gold, that 
glanced round her oval face, like the tendrils of 
a wild grape-vine, while her eyes were of the 
melting vivid blue you sometimes see in old 
heir-loom china. To be sure her nose might 
have been a little retroussé, and her forehead a 
trifle too low, but then what a mouth she had— 
ripe, ruddy, and scarlet, like a wild strawberry, 
or a coral-tinted cherry ! 

And, as she stood there, her forehead shaded 
by the little straw flat, with its wide brown rib- 
bons, the crippled postmaster reached out the 
wished-for letter, wondering within himself that 
he had never before happened to notice how very 
lovely Squire Payne’s daughter was! 

A quick shadow of keen disappointment flit- 
ted over her face as she glanced at the super- 
scription—evidently it was not what she had 
hoped and longed to behold. 

‘*From Aunt Ruth!” she murmured, listless- 
ly running her eye over the contents. ‘‘ Only 
from Aunt Ruth! Oh, why does fe not write? 
He promised me a letter every week—surely he 


can not so soon have forgotten all those loving | 


words, and vows of eternal constancy. A month 
—a whole month—and no single message. Oh! 
if he knew the weary pain that gnaws always at 
my heart, he would write, if it were but one ten- 
der line !” 

She did not see the blue September light swim- 
ming in the valleys like a sapphire sea, as she 
passed slowly and spiritlessly along the mountain 
path—the scarlet maples, waving their fiery ban- 
ners from the wooded precipices above, might 
have been blotted from the fair landscape for all 
she knew of their autumn splendors. Marcia 
Payne’s life-bark had floated out upon the,great 
ocean of unrest where Nature’s gentle voice has 
no longer any spell to soothe! 

The rocks, whose gray cliffs seemed to hang 
like sentinels over the little Jead-colored farm- 
house, were bathed in afternoon sunshine, as 
Marcia passed under the moving shadows of a 
stalwart old hickory-tree, and entered the wide, 
cool kitchen—the name has a homespun sound, 
and yet many a parlor lacks the airy comfort 
of that room, with its white-curtained windows, 
and masses of green asparagus around the quaint- 
looking glass, and daintily-scoured board floor. 
And there were old-fashioned Scripture prints 
hanging on the walls in stained-wood frames, 
and a vase of brilliant china-asters on the table, 
and books carelessly piled in the window-seats, 
and altogether it was a very home-like room; 
while from the open windows you could see the 
valley lying below, a lovely picture, framed in 
blue sky, and belted with dark ridges of pine 
and hemlock ! 

Mrs. Payne, a blooming matron of forty sum- 
mers, was trimming a very juvenile lace cap with 
crimson ribbons, and the Squire was dipping his 
pen resolutely into an ink-bottle preparatory to 
‘adding up” his farm accounts; both looked up 
as Marcia came into the room. 

‘*Well, darter! where’s the paper?” ques- 
tioned the Squire, with a hearty welcoming 
smile. 

Maria turned scarlet. 

‘‘The paper! I forgot it, Sir!” 

‘*Forgot the paper! Well, that’s a good un!” 
laughed the Squire. ‘*‘ Who ever heard of a 
body’s goin’ to the post-office and forgettin’ the 
weekly paper! Never mind, little clover-blos- 
som ; don’t be worried—'tain’t worth while. Ill 
send Zebedee round arter it in the evenin’.” 

‘Did you get the two yards of bobbinet lace, 
Marcia ?” said her mother, holding up the cap to 
obtain a bird's-eye * * the crimson ribbon 
bows. 

“*T never thought 
girl. 

‘*Never thought of it! Goodness me! when 
I charged you to 1emember, the last thing. Why, 
how forgetful the child is gettin’!” 

‘*Oh well, wife, two yards o’ what’s-its-name 
lace don’t make no ditference,” interposed the 
good-natured Squire, as Marcia hid her burning 
face in the pink blossoms of the giant hydrangea 
by the door-stone. ‘* Zeb can get it for you this 
evenin’.” 

‘*Zeb don’t know bobbinet lace from an ox- 
yoke,” fretted Mrs. Payne; ‘and my cap won't 
be finished to wear to meetin’ to-morrow. What's 
that stickin’ out o’ your apron-pocket, Marcia ?” 

‘*A letter from Aunt Ruth, mother. She 
wants me to go to New York to visit the girls; 
and—and—I should like to go, if you have no 
objections. Somehow I don’t exactly féel well, 
and I fancy a little change would do me good.” 

**T don’t know as I've any thing to say against 
it,” sighed Mrs. Payne—she was one of those wor- 
thy dames who are ostentatiously resigned in the 
merest trifles of existence. ‘‘1 don't know how 


i, mother,” faltered the 





Attach to the last picot of the last | I'm ever goin’ to preserve ihe peaches and dew 


up the tomatoes with you gone. 

‘* Blast the tomatoes!” roared the Squire. 
** Marcia shall go if she’s a mind to—and here's 
ten dollars to buy a smart shawl with! My little 
clover-blossom sha’n't be outshone by her city 
cousins !” 

(You see Squire Payne had never been shop- 
ping in the marble arcades of our Broadway pal- 
aces, and his idea of a ‘‘ smart shawl” would not 
probably coincide with Miss Flora M-Flimsey’s.) 

“*T may meet Aim—I may hear something of 
him,” was the thought that burned through Mar- 
cia’s brain as she stood at her chamber window 
the night before her departure for the city, gaz- 
ing out at the moonlighted valley below, while 
the delicious mountain wind tossed her curls ¢o 
and fro, and the stars quivered silently athwart 
the purple splendor of the sky. ‘‘ He will not 
answer my letters, nor reply to my appeals—yet 
surely if I were to see him face to face he could 
not refuse to explain this strange mystery.” 

Marcia Payne went to New York with this se- 
cret mission hidden in the depths of her aching, 
bleeding heart, while the Squire rubbed his hands 
and rejoiced to think that his ‘‘little gal” was 
going to enjoy herself, and Mrs. Payne hoped, 
plaintively, that ‘‘ Marcia wouldn’t get too much 
wrapped up in the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world !” 

“*Oh pshaw, wife,” remonstrated the Squire ; 
‘*we liked pomps and vanities ourselves when we 
were young! It’s Marcia’s turn now, and I hope 
she'll be as happy as a little bird! Only its pow- 
erful lonesome without her, and that’s a fact!” 

The Squire blew his nose with suspicious reso- 
nance—perhaps it was to hide a little choking 
sound in his throat. 

The noon brilliance lay full on the gleaming 
pavements of Broadway, crusted with the brief, 
rare snow that comes to the metropolis like a 
white vision, and disappears about as rapidly. 
How it sparkled—how the icicles glittered and 
glimmered from eaves and awnings — and how 
merrily the sleigh-bells tintinnabulated through 
the dazzling blue of the December atmosphere! 
Above, the sky was brilliantly clear and cloud- 
less ; in short, it was just the sort of day to tempt 
the most indolently-disposed out into the bracing 
air. It was scarcely to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that Mr. Nicholas Venner was driving his 
fine horses leisurely down the crowded thorough- 
fare, with a choicely-flavored cigar delicately 
poised under his black mustache, and lemon-col- 
ored kid gloves daintily fitted to his aristocratic- 
ally-small hands. 

For Mr. Venner was exceeding proud of his 
small hands and feet. ‘‘ Blood will show,” he 
was wont to commune with himself; ‘‘and I’m 
hanged if No. 7 gloves don’t help a fellow on in 
society better than an.extra hundred a year!” 

Suddenly he drew up his spirited steeds with a 
scientific jerk in front of a block of marble-front- 
ed stores, and, tossing the reins lightly to his at- 
tendant groom, sprang to the pavement. 

‘*T beg pardon for jostling your shoulder, Sir,” 
he blandly apologized, at the same time lifting 
his hat to a passer-by, against whom he had un- 
wittingly brushed. ‘‘I did not intend— why, 
hallo! it’s Joe Emerson!” 

‘* Well!” ejaculated the individual apostro- 
phized, bursting into a genial laugh; ‘‘if you're 
not the coolest chap! to run over a fellow with- 
out so much as seeing him! Where are you 
bound at such a lightning-express rate, I should 
like to know?” 

‘Only in here to select half a dozen pairs of 
gloves. Come with me, can’t you, Joe? and 
we'll take a turn in the Park afterward. My 
horses are in fine condition this afternoon; at 
least so my fellow tells me!” 

‘¢ Well, I don’t really know that I’ve any thing 
better to do,” yawned the languid Mr. Emerson, 
throwing himself on a seat in front of the count- 
er. . **Oh, by-the-way, I’ve forgotten to proffer 
my congratulations !” 

*¢On what?” 

‘*Now play the unconscious innocent, do! 
It’s so becoming to your Corsair style of beauty, 
Nick Venner! Why, on your engagement to 
Miss Edith Weld, to be sure. A man who is 
bound to marry the match of the season needn't 
be surprised if he receives now and then a stray 
congratulation from his friends.” 

**T’m very much obliged to you, I am sure,” 
said Mr. Venner, critically comparing the rela- 
tive merits of Napoleon blue and royal purple kid 
gloves, as if his life depended on the choice. 

‘* When is it to come off ?” pursued his fiiend. 

‘*My marriage, do you mean? Qh, some 
time in January, | believe—just as soon as Miss 
Weld can settle affairs with that arch-tyrant, 
her dress-maker.” 

‘* Happy man!” sighed Emerson. ‘‘ ‘ Veni, 
vidi, vici,’ should be your coat of arms, if ever 
you set up one. But hold on; it seems to me 
you were engaged to a little country divinity up in 
the Black River wildernesses a while ago—what 
was the name of the place? And what was her 
name? Martha—Maria—oh, Marcia Someihing- 
or-other! What have you done with the liitle 
blue-eyed Marcia that you used to rave about, 
eh, Don Giovanni ?” 

‘* Hold your tongue!” ejaculated Mr. Venner, 
rather sharply. ‘‘ What the deuce is the use of 
raking up old dead-and-gone affairs in that sort 
of way ?” 

‘*Tt’s all up, is it?” 

‘SOF course, long ago; and I don’t particu- 
larly care about Miss Weld’s hearing the whole 
story of all the flirtations I've ever gone through 
with in the course of my natural life.” 

‘*Exactly so; then I’m silent as the grave. 
Are you ready ? then let’s go.” 

And the two gentlemen sauntered leisurely 
out of the store, all unconscious that their sotto 
voce dialogue had been quite distinctly heard by 
a slender young lady, quietly dressed and closely 
veiled, who was sitting at the counter just be- 





yond, patiently waiting for the party she had ac- 
companied to complete their purchases. ‘ilent 
and motionless as a statue she had sat there, 
never lifting her eyes from the brass yard-notch 
in the counter, nor moving the gloved hand that 
lay in her lap. 

**My dear Marcia, we must have worn your 
patience to a thread,” said a brighi-faced girl, - 


“reappearing from some distant arcade. But Mar- 


cia only smiled and shook her head.* 

“*Why, how pale you ave, Marcia!” exclaim- 
ed one of the fair shoppers as they issued once 
more into the glorious, fiigid sunshine of the 
outer air, ‘‘Swely, you are not ill!” 

“*No, it is nothing—nothing more than the 
close atmosphere of that stove,” said Marcia 
Payne, drawing her veil still closer over her face. 

** You musin t lose the sylvan roses you bronght 
to New Yoik with you, Marcia,” laughed her 
cousin, Miss Durand, ‘‘or your father will think 
we have not taken good care of you!” 

Marcia did not answer. She could not. It 
was only by summoning the whole self-contrel 
of her nature to her aid that she could 1efiain 
fiom sinking, sick and faint, on the pavement, 
literally whelmed to the earth by the sudden dis- . 
covery of Nicholas Venner's treachery. 

All the afternoon she sat silently in her own 
room, looking this new discovery in the face with 
a dogged, fierce resolution that was altogether a 
novel feature of her character; and at evening 
she came down, pale and quiet. 

** Laura, do you know a Miss Weld ?” 

**Weld—Edith Weld? Ofcourse I do!” 

‘* Where does she live ?” 

“In St. Olave’s Square. She is a great heir- 
ess, and is just about to be married to that be- 
witching Apollo, Nick Venner—at least, so peo- 
ple say.” 

“*Can you give me her address?” How in- 
differently Marcia spoke! 

“Certainly. I don’t visit there myself; she 
is one of the double-refined exclusives in her cir- 
cle, but I know the number of the house. Are 
you acquainted with her ?” 

‘* No, but I have a message for her.” 

““Very well; you can take the carriage to- 
morrow morning any time you please.” 

Edith Weld’s morning-room was one of the 
prettiest little works you could conceive of. 
There was a deep bay-window, filled with creamy 
roses and blood-red japonicas, and English vio- 
lets, whose perfume carried you back to the pur- 
ple twilights of long-forgotten Mays; there were 
draperies of rose-colored silk, and birds twitter- 
ing untranslatable madrigals to themselves; the:e 
was a carpet of white velvet, with trails of sea- 
green moss strewn over it, and a clear-glowing 
grate fire, with a little sofa drawn up in front of 
it, whereon the heiress nestled like a bird of a 
larger growth. 

Edith Weld was just eighteen—a plump, per- 
fectly-formed little creature, with that creamy 
whiteness of skin one sees in creoles, and hair 
black and silky, full of odd little crimps and 
waves, with large hazel eyes, mouth like a crim- 
son rose-bud, and a deep dimple in her round little 
chin, she looked more like a pretty child than a 
grown woman ; and you couldn't help loving her, 
mm spite of a very large proportion of faulis where- 
with she was weighted. 

Edith Wild was dreaming away the golden 
hours of the morning-tide in the curtained silence 
of that piquant morning-room—aided and abei- 
ted, it is true, by a volume of lotus-eating poems— 
when Marcia Payne's penciled card was biought 
up to her. 

‘* Payne—Payne—I don’t know any such per- 
son,” said the heiress, examining the card care- 
lessly. ‘‘I can not be distuibed by any stian- 
gers this morning.” 

But the next instant her eye rested on a line 
written on the lower corner of the caid. 

**On business relating particularly. to Mr. 
Nicholas Venner.” 

The rosy carmine mantled Edith’s brow and 
cheek ; her lips quivered into a stiangely-soft 
smile—for she was beginning to love Nichclas 
Venner with all the force of her willful, yet nuble 
nature. 

‘* Show Miss Payne up,” she said to the serv- 


ant. 

And the two girls confronted each @ther—one 
fair as a rose-leaf, with blue eyes and cuils like 
spun gold; the other daik and biilliant as the 
blossom of an Eastein pomegranate. 

‘* Miss Weld,” said Marcia, coldly and calmly, 
‘* they tell me you are engaged to Nicholas Ven- 
ner. Is this sv?” 

“Tt is. But why do you ask me the question ?” 

“You fancy him good and noble—a fitting 
guardian for the precious jewel of your happi- 
ness ?” 

‘Who dares deny it?” flashed Edith Weld, 
her velvet cheek glowing with sudden fire. 

**7 do!” wailed Marcia. ‘‘ Edith Weld, J have 
been deemed the gentlest and softest of cieatu:es, 
but it seems to me now as if my nature had been 
changed to that of a demon by the treachery—the 
base deceit—that has been practiced on me.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” asked Edith, beginning 
to doubt the sanity of her visitor. 

‘*Miss Weld, listen to me. All the tender 
vows, the caressing words by which Nicholas 
Venner wooed and won you have been breathed 
into my ears. Until a richer, fairer bride pie- 
sented herself, he was my accepted lover. ‘Then, 
without a word of explanation or pity,*he desert- 
ed me—left my heart to break in agonizing doubt 
and bitter despair! This is your neble lover— 
your chevalier sans peur, et sans reproche !” ; 

‘*I do not believe you!” said Edith, defiantly. 

‘*No, you do not believe me, yei you can not 
but believe his own testimony. Look at these :” 

She diew a packet of leiters from her bosom, 
and laid them in Ediih’s hands. 

‘¢ Now do you credit my tale?” she asked, as 
Edith’s eyes greedily devoured the honeyed 
phrases. 
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The heiress dropped the letters, with a low, | windows is wholly renewed every day. Youhave 


biizer cry. 

“The deceiver! the heartless villain! I will 
tear him from my heart, if the life and soul are 
rent away with him!” 

she drooped her flushed forehead on Marcia’s 
shoulder—iheir common agony had linked the 
two rivals together. : 

‘¢ You can pity me—you know what I endure,” 
murmured Marcia, whiter than any marble statue, 
as she clasped her arms about the other's waist. 

“Poor child! poor wounded fawn!” said 
Edith, putting back the auburn rings of hair, and 
looking into Marcia’s haggard eyes, ‘‘ Don’t weep 
any longer—you shall be avenged !” 

** Now, what the deuce does Edith mean by a 
surprise 2” ponde:ed Nicholas Venner, as he 
bent his footsteps saunteringly toward the house 
in St. Olave’s Square. ‘* Let me see—what does 
she say ?” 

He unfolded a little sky-blue note of perfumed 
paper, and consulted the fairy-like caligraphy. 

‘© You have often sporiively upbraided me for 
my reticence in giving you no token or signet of 
my love, Nicholas Venner,” ran the note. ‘** Now 
I am going to surprise you with something far 
more significant than any tress of hair, rose-bud, 
or bit of ribbon could ever be. Come punctually 
at three, and, as I said before, prepare for a sur- 
prise!” 

“‘ Well, I am prepared,” remarked Mr. Ven 
ner, pocketing the note once more. ‘“*She's a 
spicy creature, my Edith—never does any thing 
like other girls. But I do love her with a love 
no more like the sensation [ felt for that insig- 
nificant little Marcia Payne than Champagne is 
like skim milk! I used to fancy I wasn’t the 
kind of man to fall over head and ears in love 
like a school-boy, but Edith’s glorious black eyes 
have fairly conquered me!” . 

Possibly Mr. Venner might have fancied that 
Edith’s cheek was colder than usual as he ca- 
ressingly pressed his lips to it, but he saw no 
change in her manner. No, Edith intended to 
give him no preparation for the blow that was to 
fall on his devoted head! 

“Well, m’amie, and what is that surprise I 
am to have?” he asked, coaxingly. 

** You are anxious for it?” 

‘*¢ Beyond expression.” 

**You shall have. it, then,” she said, throwing 
open the door of her boudoir. 

White as death, with her blue eyes full of pas- 
sionate, reproachful light, Marcia Payne stood 
there confronting him. Nicholas Venner recoil- 
ed a step or two in breathless horror. 

** Edith! what does this mean ?” 

“What does it mean?” scornfully repeated 
Edith, her slight frame thrilling with the angry 
vehemence of her passion. ‘‘ You should know 
best, Nicholas Venner. Does it surprise you 
that your treachery is known and exposed f 
Ay, you hardly expected this tableau! Will it 
surprise you still more when I tell you that from 
this moment henceforward I cast you off like a 
broken toy, even as you cast off the devoted, 
trusting love of this stricken girl? ‘The man 
whom Edith Weld marries shall be no such gay 
Lothario as Mr. Nicholas Venner seems to be! 
Do you hear me, Sir? there is the door! Go, 
and ponder at your leisure over the very unex- 
pected result of your two courtships !” 

And she motioned the discomfited male co- 
quette from the apartment, with all the imperi- 
ous haughtiness that a crowned queen could 
have worn. 

Marcia Payne had been avenged—but it was 
all too late. Edith Weld was upheld by the 
strong pride and unbroken spirit of her elastic 
young nature. A few weeks and she was as 
smiling and brilliant as if Nicholas Venner’s 
dark eyes had never looked into hers with the 
unspoken tale of love. But Marcia was cast in 
a far different mould. 

She went home to the mountains, pale and 
drooping, like the sickly-monthly rose that Mrs. 
Payne was trying to coax into bloom in the sun- 
niest corner of the kitchen window. The rose 
and Marcia both knew that summer was gone— 
gone! ‘The doctors shook their sage old heads, 
and talked about ‘‘consumption,” and ‘‘de- 
cline,” and *‘ failing of the vital powers ;” but 
Marcia knew that her heart was dust and ashes 
within her. She did not die—people do not die 
of broken hearts nowadays; but if it is possi- 
ble to be a ghost without first having passed the 
gates of death, Marcia Payne was the ghost of 
her former self. Soft-voiced, light-footed, ever 
ready to do any iittle household service; the 
Squire says, ‘‘ We couldn’t keep house without 
Marcia ;” and Mrs. Payne owns that it is a ‘‘ real 
blessin’ to have the girl about the house.” 

So she lives on—and yet the real Marcia is as 
dead as the crushed wild-flower on the mountain 
side, when the scarlet maples used to wave their 
pennons of flame. Requiescat in pace! Would 
to God that this world were not full of just such 
tragedies, unwritten and unknown! 











SHOP-WINDOWS. 


HE “‘art of putting things” is nowhere bet- 
ter displayed than in the felicitous arrange- 
ment of goods in a shop-window. A dingy win- 
dow, containing a confused medley, or a stiff, un- 
graceful combination, signifies indifference be- 
hind the counter, and repels purchasers ; while 
the same, or even inferior goods, daintily arranged, 
with harmony of colors and varied symmetry of 
form, tempt the passer-by to enter, predisposed 
to purchase where taste and grace preside. The 
faculty of making such a tempting display of 
goods, therefore, becomes a valuable qualifica- 
tion in a shop-man, and well entitles the possess- 
or of it to some special consideration and emolu- 
ment. 
In the competition of business in the great cit- 
ies the art of dressing a window becomes almost 
a fine art. The arrangement of many of the 











not theught, perhaps, as you have walked down 
Broadway, or along Chestnut or Washington 
street, that here is a panorama of forms and col- 
ors, one, two, or even three miles long, wrought 
in silks, satins, gold, silver, and precious stones, 
morocco, India rubber, wax, mahogany and rose- 
wood, water-colors and oil-colors, carving, gild- 
ing, and silvered glass, bronze, porcelain, and 
crystal, laces and many-colored ribbons, feathers 
and fars, Brussels and tapestries, beads and Ber- 
lin wools, and a hundred other fabrics—a pano- 
rama of useful and beautiful things, which a 
thousand clerks have been employed from one to 
three hours this morning in constructing, and 
which must be taken to pieces to-night, to be 
recomposed again, in varying and, if possible, 
more attractive forms to-morrow, for your delec- 
tation. : 

‘That elegant window, crowded with specimens 
of the goldsmith’s handiwork—watches, ear-rings, 
brooches, bracelets, necklaces, finger-rings, seals, 
and chains—will be emptied to-night before the 
day’s work is done. ‘The shutters will go up 
against the lighted window, and if you come 
there a few minutes afterward you will infer that 
the store is shut. But several hands are busy 
within, and each article is to be removed, until 
gradually the whole window is dismantled and 
cleared, and its contents packed away. And 
before the store is ready for customers in the 
morning the window must be dressed anew. 

In the next window those sweeping trains of 
silk and satin, displayed amidst festoons «f lace 
or ribbons, were this morning selected for the 
day’s display ; and no lady who enters the store 
will probably have spent more time or attention 
upon her toilette than the salesmen have spent 
upon this window. 

When the amount of effort thus expended in a 
single shop is multiplied by the number of such 
shops in the street we have an imposing total 
of taste, tact, and time, employed daily in what 
we may call one of the forms of the Art of Dec- 
oration. 

On the success with which this work is done 
depends much of the attractiveness of the street ; 
and it affords, in fact, a fair indication of the 
taste of the population who throng its pavement 
to enjoy the display and to purchase where they 
are attracted, 

In our great cities, it is true, etiquette does 
not permit ladies in some circles of society to en- 
joy this pleasure, it being regarded as vulgar to 
be seen looking in at shop-windows, 

Without doubting that there may be very good 
reasons for such a rule in the cases to which it 
properly applies, \et us be thankful for that happy 
obscurity of person which allows us to ramble 
as we will along the sidewalk, and that happy 
moderation of desires which enables us to ad- 
mire the pretty things we see without feeling 
compelled to buy them. And so let us walk to- 
gether down Pegent Street in London, and along 
the Boulevards in Paris, see whose window is 
made up most tastefully, and ask ourselves what 
constitutes the charm. 

Whoever has been in London knows Regent 
Street as a broad and handspme street of fash- 
ionabie shops. Perhaps the first shop which at- 
tracts our notice is that of a draper and haber- 
dasher, or, as it would be called in this country, 
a dry-goods store. Here are six large windows, 
and each presents a distinct department. In the 
first there is nothing but hosiery. Now, in itself 
considered, a stocking is not a particularly grace- 
ful article, especially when empty and flat. When 
we have seen its flat, misshapen figure painted 
for a sign, invariably of a moustrous size and in 
fearfully vivid colors, we have always commis- 
erated the taste of the artist and of his instiga- 
tor. But a window full of stockings may be 
pretty after all. In the window before us the 
only hose conspicuously displayed, pair by pair, 
are some of the beautiful fabric known as the 
Balbriggan hose, made in Scotland, and bringing 
the highest price on account of their superior 
quality. Two double festoons of these are hung 
across the upper part of this window—the colored 
in the upper line, and the pure, fleecy white in 
the lower. Some of them are distended to their 
proper roundness, as if the foot had just been 
withdrawn. Beneath these the window is clear ; 
and we only see around the sides, on the bottom, 
and in the back-ground, bundles and packages 
of other varieties of hose, down to the commoner 
and low-priced kinds—a parcel here and there 
half opened just to show the completeness of the 
assortment; while in the centre lies a little pile 
of “‘ sleeping stockings’ —large socks long enough 
to rise half-way to the knee, and lined with the 
most downy fleece, which stands out, filling the 
capacious interior of the sock as if it were a bag 
of the finest and lightest carded wool. 

The next window of the same shop is given to 
ribbons. “Those displayed this season are plain 
and in heavy qualities, some very broad. ‘They 
are shown in their boxes, so arranged, in assort- 
ed colors, as to enhance the effect of each by the 
contrast afforded by its neighbors; and as the 
boxes rise aslant from the window-sash, a very 
brilliant display is made. It is only with a very 
sparing hand, here and there in a corner, that a 
piece has been partly unrolled and hung from 
above, so as to show, without creating a confu- 
sion of colors, ‘* what a love of a bonnet-string it 
would make.” bd 

In the remaining windows, other articles more 
interesting in themselves—cloaks, ro hawls, 
and laces—are displayed, with equal and 
much more striking results. 

Here is a shop of umbrellas and canes. What 
that is pretty can be done with these sticks? 
One window is filled with an immense ivory star, 
composed of the white heads of walking-sticks 
which lie end to the glass, sustained in their hori- 
zontal position by a light wire frame which is 
concealed from view. At the corners of the oth- 
er window of the same shop four open parasols 











thrust their round faces against the glass, and 
the intermediate space is filled with ranks of um- 
breilas set aslant. The sober colors permissible 
in umbiellas—black, and the now more popular 
dark-brown, with here and there a deep green 
venturing to show itself—form a rich back-ground 
to set off the bright gay colors of the parasols 
with silken fringes, and the glistening tips of 
silver, gold, jet, and cornelian that are daintily 
inserted here and there. At the door stands an 
open case of jaunty canes and serviceable um- 
brellas, with ticketed prices, to attract the pass- 
er-by, or to tempt one who is leaving the store 
empty-handed to enter again. 

Next door is a grocer who has undertaken to 
adorn his window with much less artistic ma- 
terials. He has selected nothing more than cases 
of wine-bottles packed in straw, and boxes of 
sardines ; but he makes a striking and attractive 
window. Upon a broad shelf, sloping toward 
the window, at about the height of a counter, is 
a pertectly symmetrical row of wine cases. Ev- 
ery bottle is neatly wrapped in straw which is 
large and strait-stemmed and perfectly clean ; 
and nothing interrupts, the uniformiiy, except 
that in the case at either end of the row the bot- 
tles are wrapped also in thin pink paper, indicat- 
ing that in the very best there is a retined degree 
of a little better stall. Upon a shelt above boxes 
of sardines are piled up in perpendicular and 
horizontal lines in such a way as to present the 
letters of the shopkeeper’s name in colors of sil- 
ver and gold, 

But the art of dressing windows is,nowhere 
carried to such perfection as in Paris. Modern 
Paris may almost be described as a city of shop- 
windows ; and‘every window is interesting. Here 
is the little shop of the wood and coal merchant, 
which you meet on every block in the side-streets, 
and where fuel is sold by the pound. ‘The lin- 
tels and door-posts are painted to imitate the 
end of a trim wood-pile. Within its unglazed 
windows and open doorway ure neat piles of 
short sticks and of fagots of kindling, and equal- 
ly neat piles of moulded shapes of coal-dust, 
looking like loaves of charcoal; beyond which 
are piles of little bags of coal; while this dingy 
recess is illuminated by the bright face of the 
shop-woman, who looks both pretty and tidy, 
albeit her cheek is a little smouched for the 
time. 

The butcher's shop displays meat and game 
not afier the manner of butchers, with gore and 
cast-down fragments, but after the manner of 
fresco painters, who decorate dining-room walls 
with the trophies of the chase. Its front is cur- 
tained with daintily-trimmed sides of meat, and 
its little marble-topped and brass-trimmed tables, 
at each side of the space left open for entrance, 
seem rather adorned than disfigured by the rosy 
and white slices cut ready for the purchaser. 

The shop where cooked meais are sold is posi- 
tively charming to look in upon. Its window, 
brilliantly lighted, attracts attention and awakens 
a new appetite even when we have just risen from 
dinner. In the centre, perhaps, is a long strip 
of the most beautiful moss-like green, imparting 
a meadow-like sweetness to the surrounding dis- 
play. It is nothing but a shallow zine tray in 
which grass-seed has been sprinkled in water. 
The meats are various, chiefly compounds, or 
elaborately dressed, all cold, and many unrecog- 
nizable by our American eyes. Even the sau- 
sages have a decorated and ethereal look. And 
it seems quite appropriate that these nice-looking 
things should be dealt out by a tastefully-dressed 
young woman, who sits within the window, and 
who lays down her work to wait upon -the cus- 
tomers whe enter the place. 

We might describe in detail also more familiar 
because more elegant windows on the Boulevards. 
There is the shawl window, where in a vast space 
we see only three shawls displayed, but each 
displayed to perfection; the cheap plated-ware 
window, where the eye is dazzled with sixty 
square feet of spoon bowls, the bright buttons all 
turned to the spectator; the upholsterer’s win- 
dows, in one of which a single chair stands forth 
as the sample of his workmanship, while the other 
is a complete little boudoir with one side unveiled 
to the street to exhibit his taste; the doll win- 
dow, where in various compartments of appro- 
priate size the scenes of fashionable life are imi- 
tated ; in one a soiiée with dolls in evening dress, 
in another a church wedding, the bride and bride- 
groom before the altar receiving the blessing of 
the bishop, while the first groomsman appears in 
the act of leading the first bridemaid down the 
aisle through a congregation of dolls all elabo- 
rately dressed, as she collects the contribution 
according to the custom here upon such occa- 
sions; the glove-dealer’s window, within which 
his journeyman stands, stretching and shaving 
the kid skin, and cutting out with his scissors 
the gloves which some lady has just ordered to 
be made by measure. 

Any of these, or a hundred other equally at- 
tractive scenes, would illustrate some of the first 
requisites to success in adorning a window. ‘The 
first is petfees cleanliness. iNothing will conceal 
dust, and dust will eclipse any charms. Akiy 
to this is the importance of clear glass. The 
perfection of the glass commonly used in the 
Parisian s)iep-windows is wondertul. The sec- 
ond requisite seems to be not to display too many 
articles. In a confusion the beauty of each arti- 
cle is spoiled by the presence of the others. It 
is not necessary to display all; but it is better 
to display a part and suggest more. A pur- 
chaser is attracted not only by seeing what she 
wants, but just as well by seeing what she does 
not want, if it is charming, and awakens the de- 
sire and expectation of something else.* Third- 
ly, harmony of colors must be secured. The 
preceding requisite is one of tact and judgment ; 
this is one of artistic taste. Some symmeiry in 
form of arrangement is easy for any one to ef- 
fect, but harmony of colors is the result of rarer 
gifts. Any body can put the tallest bonnet- 














stands in the middle of the row, but not every 
body knows whether the maroon hat ought to 
go next to the blue, the.crimson, the green, or 
the black. 





COLERIDGE AND LAMB. 


N many respects there could not be a greater 
contrast than that which existed between 
these two men. Yet they mutually attracted 
each other. Coleridge had taste; he could spec- 
ulate in the region of letters as well as that of 
metaphysics (fur which latter Lamb seems to 
have had no liking). He loved Shakspeare 
even as Lamb did, and Marlowe, and Jouson, 
and Burton, and Fuller. 

In 1818, when dedicating his works to him, he 
acknowledges that Coleridge ‘first kindled” in 
him, ‘if not the power, yet the love of poetry 
and beauty and kindliness: 

‘What words have I heard 

Spoke at the Mermaid!” 
It was a friendship which dated from the days 
when they both strolled together in the cloisters 
of Christ s Hospital, and it lasted unbroken until 
death snapped the tie, and Lamb broke out into 
the sad soliloquy, ‘* Coleridge is dead! Coleridge 
is dead!’ ‘* ide was my fifty years’ old friend,” 
he said, ‘‘ without a dissension; I can not think 
without an inettectual reference to him.” 

Lamb was the centre of an extensive literary 
circle during lis lifetime. The suppers of ‘* the 
Lambs” at the Temple, Great Russell Street, and 
Islington are now historical. Thither flocked 
many well-known writers, the authors who form 
the connecting link between our day and the 
age of the Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian. 
Hazlitt was there, and De Quincey, and Charles 
Lloyd, and Leigh Hunt; Charles Kemble and 
Liston came there from the boards of the thea- 
tre; and Wordsworth and Coleridge sometimes 
put in an appearance from the cloudy north. 
‘* When the latter came,” says Talfourd, ‘‘ ar- 
gument, wit, humor, criticism, were hushed; 
the pertest, smartest, and the cleverest felt that 
all were assembled to listen; and if a card-table 
had been filled, or a dispute begun, before he 
was excited to continuous speech, his gentle 
voice, undulating in music, soon— 

“Suspended whist, and took with ravishment 

The thronging audience.” 

At these gatherings every one was at home; no 
one (unless it was Coleridge) was allowed to 
monopolize attention. Even the latter was 
sometimes pulled up for seeking to have it all his 
own way. We are told how he had consumed 
the evening on one occasion, talking of some 
‘*regenerated orthodoxy.” Leigh Hunt, who 
was one of the listeners, on leaving the house 
expressed his surprise at the prodigality and 
intensity of Coleridge’s religious expressions. 
Lamb tranquilized him by ‘* Ne-ne-never mind 
what Coleridge says ; he’s full of fun.” 

It was of the same Coleridge Lamb wrote on 
one occasion, ‘* He is an archangel a little dam- 
aged.” 

‘* The supper of cold’‘meat on these occasions,” 
says Barry Cornwall, ‘‘ was always on the side- 
table; not very formal, as may be imagined; 
and every one might rise when it suited him and 
cut a slice, or take a glass of porter, without re- 
flecting on the abstinence of the rest of the com- 
pany. Lamb would perhaps call out and bid the 
hungry guest help himself without ceremony.” 

















































Bridal and Evening Toilettes. 


Fig. 1. Evening Toilette.—Dress of pearl-colored silk, 
with trained skirt and half high waist, open to the 
belt; sleeves of lace of the same shade, forming six 
puffs, separated by a rich embroidered galloon of gold 
color, which forms the trimming of the shoulder and 
the waist. Each seam of the skirt, which is entirely 
flat at the top, is trimmed with the same galloon, 
richly embroidered. The belt is made of the same 
galloon, fastened with a rosette. A cluster of flowers 
of the same shade as the galloon forms the coiffure. 
White kid gloves. 

Fig. 2. Evening Toilette.—Dress of white embroider- 
ed muslin, over a skirt of rose-colored taffetas, trimmed 
round the bottom with two ruches of the same taffetas, 
pinked. The muslin skirt is scalloped round the bot- 
tom, and is longer behind and shorter in front than 
the rose-colored skirt. The low-necked waist is made 
with rounded lappets, with no fullness at the waist, the 
lappet at the back reaching half-way to the bottom of 
the skirt. The lappets are edged with a narrow ruche 
of taffetas which forms a ruche behind, and falls in 
little ends in front. The low-necked waist is trimmed 
in the same manner, the short sleeves being formed 
of a puffing surmounted with the ruche. Coiffure: 
half wreath of flowers of the same shade as the dress. 

Fig. 3.. Evening Bridal Costwme.—Under-skirt of sat- 
in, with a deep flounce of lace, surmounted by three 
bias folds of faye. Over-skirt of tulle, likewise 
trimmed with a flonnce of lace and bias folds. Waist 
very low, trimmed in front and back with a drapery 
of tulle, with a cluster of orange flowers in the middle. 
Short sleeves of pufied tulle, caught up with a cluster 
of orange flowers. Wreath of orange flowers in the 
hair. 

Fig.4. Evening Toilette.—Under-skirt of pink satin, 
veiled with an overskirt of India muslin, scalloped 
on the bottom. Marie Antoinette fichu, scalloped to 
match the skirt. Sash of pink satin, tied behind At 
the middle of the waist, and again balf-way to the end. 
Satin bow on the short sleeves. Marie Antoinette 
coiffure, interspersed with sweet-brier. 

Fig. 5. Church Bridal Dress.—Dress of faye, trimmed 
all the way up the front with coquilles of lace, sur- 
mounted with a four-loop knot of satin. Sleeves with 
lace jockey. Coiffure interspersed with orange blos- 
soms. Long flowing veil, confined behind by a band 
ean of diamonds. 

Fig.6. Evening Toilette.—Empire dress of emerald 
satin, cut in sharp points at the bottom, over which is 
a second row of points, formed by frills of blonde an 
inch and a quarter wide. Over-skirt of puffed tulle, 
trimmed at the bottom with clusters of leaves. Satin 
bodice, trimmed at the top to match the skirt, with 
the addition of a string of pearls. Underwaist «f 
pleated tarletane. Coiffure of leaves. 
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Fig. 2.—Bonnet of green velvet, with diadem of green velvet leaves. 
Green velvet strings, dotted with green satin leaves. A veil of tulle, lace, 
and jet grelots falls over the back, and is prolonged in front as strings. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of white velvet, bound with white satin. Veil and 
strings of white tulle and lace, with white satin piping. Crystallized green 
leaves, green grapes, and a bow of white ribbon complete the trimming. 


Dinner and Walking Toilettes. 7 
See Illustration on first page. 

Fig. 1.—High-necked dress of green satin, trimmed with a flounce 
edged at the top and bottom with a crosscut band of green velvet. Over- 
skirt of silver-gray moire, cut in large scallops at the bottom, and bord- 
ered with a flat puffing, edged on each side with a narrow green velvet 
ribbon. A gray. passementerie fringe trims the bottom of this skirt. 
The gray moire corsage is very low, and is trimmed to match the over- 
skirt, with shoulder straps and long, flowing sleeves, lined with green . 
satin. The close under-sleeves are also of green satin, = 7 

Fig. 2.—Suit of dark-blue English velvet, with the skirt just clearing 
the ground, and the adjusted paletot forming the over-skirt. The skirt 
is bordered with a fold of satin, of a little lighter shade than the dress, 
and embroidered in chenille with a wreath of oak leaves of the same 
shade as the latter. A similar, narrower fold trims the edge of the long 
flowing sleeves of the paletot, and the wrist of the close-fitting under- 



















Home Toilettes. 
Fig. 1.—Dress of black silk, trimmed with bias folds of black velvet, 
black velvet buttons, and black silk fringe. 
aa / Fig. 2.—Dress of gray Irish poplin, trimmed with gray satin rouleaux 
< and silk tassels of same color; with simulated button-holes of gray braid. 
i Fig. 3.—Dvess of brown empress cloth, trimmed with bias folds and 
lappets of dark-brown silk, and brown buttons. ; 
Fig. 4.—Dress of purple silk, trimmed with bias folds of black velvet, 
narrow black lace, and black and purple fringe, in tke manner shoWn 
in the illustration. 






GREEN VELVET BONNET. 





sleeves. ‘Toquet of blue velvet, turned 
up at the side, and trimmed with a large 
white feather. 








Winter Bonnets. 


Fig. 1.—Bonnet of blue velvet, with 
black velvet diadem. Rounding crown 
trimmed at the back with blue and black 
velvet ribbons, twined together in the man- 
ner shown in the illustration. Strings of 
blue velvet ribbon, edged with black lace, 
and tying under the chin. A blue velvet 
ribbon is tied behind under the chignon. 
The diadem is bound with satin, and 
trimmed with grelots. 
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JENKIN. 


HERE was a chimney elf in Jenkin’s house, 
a wee old woman, who was always diessed 
in smoke color, and who was always knitting spi- 
fer’s silk stockings ; and one day when the kitch- 
en was still and sunny, and the fire was clear and 
bright, she slipped out of the chimney, knitting 
in hand, for a sly talk with the Kettle. 

Just as she was seating hetself on the poker 
she heard something like this: ‘* Aieah! Don’t! 
Uh! Stop! Eee! Moth-er!” ; 

‘* Mercy! what is that?” cried the Chimney 
Elf. 

““Only Jenkin teasing his sister again,” an- 
ewered the Kettle. 

“Oh! that is ft!” and the Chimney Elf put 
on her spectacles. Now these weie fairy specta- 
cles, and with them on her nose the Elf could 
look straight through the ceiling into the nurs- 
ery, where Jenkin was teasing his sister. How 
was he teasing her? He was twitching her, 
nudging her elbow and making her drop ‘her 
needle, pulling three little hairs of a curl at a 
time till she screamed; dancing about her, and 
laughing, and at every jerk and squeal saying, 
‘Qh, how funny you ave! If you only coudd see 
how droll you do look!” 

“*T see,” said the Elf, ‘‘he needs me in his 
pocket.” 

‘* What do you mean by that ?” asked the Ket- 
tle; but this queer little old woman had already 
fulded up her knitting, and slipped through the 
keyhole. 

Where was she going? To the drawing-room, 
where were some ladies, whom Jenkin had just 
been called to see. Jenkin sat on a chair, with 
his hair fresh brushed, his cheeks like rosy ap- 
sles, and holding himself very straight; and he 
sersde so sweet and behaved so well that you 
could never have believed that such a boy would 
tease a girl, and that girl his sister! The ladies 
were talking, and Jenkin, having nothing better 
to do, was looking at the door. So he saw the 
Chimney Elf coming through the keyhole. 

‘* What is coming now?” thought Jenkin, for 
the Chimney Elf never made her appearance ex- 
cept on business. ‘The little old woman smoothed 
down her smoke-colored dress and walked up to 
Jenkin, who began to feel nervous, and looked 
at his mother. But his mother was talking, and 
saw uv hing. The Chimney Elf looked Jenkin 
stiaight in the eye for a moment, and—Dived 
Into His Pocket. 

Jenkin gave a light squeal. 

** Jenkin!” said his mother, reprovingly. 

‘* If you say a word I will turn you into a pair 
of tongs,” whispered the Elf, giving Jenkin a 
great pinch on the leg. 

Jenkin jerked. 

‘Creep mouse! creep mouse!” whispered 
the Elf, tickling him, and running up and down 
his leg, in a way that filled him with little chills 
and shudders. 

Jenkin wriggled. 

**Oh, what fun!’ said the Elf, running up his 
back and pulling two small hairs in his neck. 

Jenkin gave a great bounce. 

** Jenkin, leave the room,” said his mother, 
much ashamed of all this twisting and bouncing. 

** It ain't my—” 

** Fault,” Jenkin was going to say; but 
“would you like a brass knob when you are a 
pair of tongs?” whispered the Elf, and Jenkin 

* gried instead. 

**He! he! he!” tittered the Elf; and as soon 
as the drawing-room door was shut she got out 
of bis pocket and danced around him, making 
little darts and snatches at him. 

‘* If you could only see yourself! The corners 
of your mouth turn down, and your eyes are shut 
up tight, and your nose is all in wrinkles, and 
you do look so funny!” declared this terrible, 
little old woman, laughing and clapping her 
hands. 

But just then a door opened, and whish! she 
vanished. 

Jenkin rubbed his eyes, and then he sat down 
and began to think how odd it was that the 
Chimney Elf should serve him just as he had 
served his sister; and then he thought that per- 
haps it would be better not to tease so much; 
and after that he was a good boy for a week. 
But one day he was coming down hill, and May 
was afraid of the ice; and Jenkin thought what 
fools givls were to be always afraid, and to mince 
so! And then he thought she should be made 
to do better; and then he ran her down hill, and 
she screamed, and he laughed, till they had quite 
reached their own door. But in the door Jen- 
kin’s heart went down like lead. For there stood 
the Chimney Elf. 

‘+1 see,” she said, briskly, ‘‘we must have a 
little more fun to-day!” and with that Jenkin 
found himself on the ceiling—walking there, 
head downward, like the flies! 

“Murder!” roared Jenkin, throwing out his 
hands, and trying to catch hold of something, 
while his feet went on walking! walking! all 
over the ceiling. ‘*Oh! ah! yow!” and he 
shook his knees and tried to stop himself, and 
even to tumble down. 

‘What fools boys are to scream and mince 
so! ‘They should be made to do better,” said 
the Elf, seizing Jenkiu by the arm, and running 
him along the ceiling. 

Oh, what a dreadful poeition! Jenkin bel- 
lowed so loudly that his father came running. 
But when he reached the door Jenkin was on his 
feet and quite alone. 

‘*What are you crying about?” asked the fa- 


ther. 

Jenkin looked toward the chimney, and saw 
the Chimney Elf shaking her head at him. 

*‘ Nothing,” whimpered Jenkin. 

“*Tt would be a pily to make a noise like that 
for nothing,” ciied the faiher, who thought that 
Jenkin had played him a trick; and Jenkin got 
a whipping. 


“ 
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tease May again, and he was very good for a 
prodigiously long time—say a month. But one 
day as she was trying to draw a house Jenkin 
came and looked at her. 

‘* Please don’t look just now,” said May. 

**T don’t see what harm there is in looking,” 
; answered Jenkin. 

“*Oh, Jenkin, I can’t draw!” cried May. 
*¢ Please wait till it is done.” 

By this time Jenkin had discovered that it was 
fine fun to look, and he put his head down so 
close that his nose touched his sister's ; and when 
she moved he followed her, and when she ran he 
ran too, laughing and looking in her face all the 
way. 
| : uddenly, with a hop-skip-and-jump, a little 
old woman in a smoke-colored gown lighted on 
his shoulder; and stepping on the edge of his 
collar, and holding on by his ear and nose, looked 
straight into his eyes. 

**Get out!” cried Jenkin, scared out of his 
wits. 

‘*T am only looking,” answered the Elf. 

** But I don't like it,” said Jenkin. 

‘*What harm is there?” insisted the old wo- 
man. 

‘¢ Jenkin, come to dinner!” called his mother. 

Jenkin went at once, for he hoped that some- 
body would take the Eli away; but nobody seemed 
to see her; and she held on by his ear, and looked 
at him! and she swung herself from his hair, 
and looked at him! and stood on his plate, and 
looked and looked at him! and when he got a 
book she sat on the top of that, and looked at 
him, laughing all the time; and when he went 
to play, she stood in his ear, and stretched 
around, and peeped at him; and when he began 
to undress himself, what do you think she did? 
why, she perched herself on his pillow, and pre- 
pared to look at him all night! 

But here Jenkin began to cry. 

“‘And I won't tease May ever again,” said 
Jenkin. ‘‘I didn’t know it plagued so just to 
look! and oh! dear, good Mrs. Chimney ilf, do 
please go away, and try me just this once, and 
you will see I will be good !” 

‘* See that you are !” answered the Elf, sternly ; 
but on her way up chimney she wiped her eyes 
more than once, for she was sorry for Jenkin aft- 
er all; and meeting the Dream-man she sent 
Jenkin, oh, such a beautiful dream! that he for- 
got all his troubles. 

But he never teased May again. 





MRS. TYPESET’S DIARY. 


Thanksgiving Eve.—Afier the religious services and 
festive family gatherings so fitting to the day, nothing 
could be more pleasant and appropriate than Haydn's 
beautiful oratorio, ‘‘ The Seasons,” which so many of 
us enjoyed to-night. Steinway Hall was crowded with 
an audience who listened with rapt attention. Ma- 
dame Parepa-Rosa’s rich, pure voice was delightful to 
listen to. The famous song, ‘A Wealthy Lord who 
Long had Loved,” was a special favorite, but every 
thing she sang was executed finely. The entire per- 
formance was a success, and the audience yave abund- 
ant indication that they appreciate this kind of sacred 
music. 

Haydn devoted nearly two years to the composition 
ot this oraturio, completing it when about sixty-five 
years old. Indeed, he devoted himeelf too exclusively 
to it, and his health soon after failed. Haydn's music 
is peculiarly cheerful and joyous—he must have had a 
happy spirit within himself, for he found little home 
joy. When quite a young man he loved a lady whom 
he had instructed in music. He asked her to marry 
him, but she had already decided to enter a convent. 
Her father had given some pecuniary assistance to 
Haydn, and, impelled by gratitude and his persua- 
sions, the gifted composer transferred his proposal 
to another daughter and married her. It proved a 
joyless marriage, and he seldom spoke of his wife— 
she seemed good for nothing but to squancer her hus- 
band's earnings. ‘It is nothing to her,” he once sad- 
ly remarked, ‘‘ whether her husband be a cobbler or 
an artist.” 


Received a letter from Cousin A. this morning. 
They seem to be enjoying Paris life. He writes: 
‘*We are studying French in a desultory sort of way 
and have some amusing times, though no difficulty in 
getting along. For all the French one learns in books 
at home he is as much nonplused when he tries at 
first to understand conversation in Paris as if he had 
never seen a word of the language. Any conversa- 
tion begins with a question, carefully studied before- 
hand, if the subject is new, and of course uttered with 
all the glibness I can acquire by previous practice. 
Then comes an answer rattligg off, which sounds like 
the gurgling of a little brook. Then I say—in the best 
of French of course—‘ Pardon, Monsieur, but I am a 
stranger, and you speak too quickly for me. Then 
there is a mutual laugh. Then the brook gurgles 
again. If necessary I then say, ‘Once more, if you 
please ;’ and with another laugh, not at us, but with 
us, the French comes out, drop by drop, and thus we 
get to a tolerable understanding.” 


Friday.—Noticed in a morning paper some direc- 
tions for selecting “ Thanksgiving Poultry.” 'Tis too 
late for that ; but Christmas and New-Year's are com- 
ing, when geese and turkeys will be in special de- 
mand; and as Mr. Typeset leaned back from the break- 
fast-table yesterday morning he remarked that he 
‘‘would appoint every other day as a Thanksgiving, 
if I would always get such tender chickens.” SoI 
think I may as well study up the subject a little, for 
I do remember that a tough fowl has occasionaily been 
palmed off upon me. These are the directions: 

“ A young turkey has a smooth leg and a soft bill, 
and if fresh the eyes will be bright and the feet moist. 
Oid turkeys have scaly, stiff feet. Young fowls have 
a tender skin, smooth | and the breast-bone yields 
readily to the pressure of the r. The best are 
those that have yellow —_, The feet and legs of the 
old fowl look as if the seen hard service in the 
world. Young ducks tel tender under the wiug, and 
ou tos taht "fonna gunse bare yellow tills emt tee 
on the oun Se 0 
feet are yellow and mr the Tin may easily 
broken by the head of a pin; the breast is plump aud 
the fat white. An old goose is untit for the human 
stomach.” 

A comical instance is related of some runaway lov- 
ers, living in Kentucky, who a couple of weeks ago 
resolved to become one. They reached the bupks of 





Jeukin began to think that really he must not ' 





the Ohio before they felt secure enough from pursuing 
parents to stop for the ceremony. They tried to geta 
license, but failed; then they crossed over to Cincin- 
nati and tried again, but it was too late at night, and 
again they failed. Fearing to risk being overtaken 
by their pursuers, they hastily drove to a clergyman's 
house, and requested his company. The driver had 
his orders, and drove rapidly to the Cincinnati Sus- 
pension Bridge. Toll paid, the vehicle slowly rolled 
along the bridge to a puint which the driver judged to 
be the middle, and there it halted just as the bells 
sounded midnight. And there, in a hack, on the sus- 
pension bridge, at the hour of midnight, the nuptial 
ceremony took place, and the anxious lovers were 
made husband and wife without the permission of 
either Ohio or Kentucky. 


There are many little peculiarities of pronunciation 
or furms of speech which 1eveal to an acute observer 
the section of country from which a person comes. 
Heard a gentleman say to a young lady the other even- 
ing: ‘I knew you Were from New England because 
you give ‘a’ the broad sound.” Very curious idioms 
are used in different parts of the country. In sme 
of the Western States the word “at” has a peculiar 
use. Forexample, ‘‘Wheredoyouliveat?” ‘Where 
did you get cold at?” The word “ go” is used for “in- 
tend,” as “I did not go to do it;” “I didn’t go to go.” 
The word “like” is used in the sense ‘tas though ;* 
“the talks like he was crazy.” ‘ Just” is a pet word: 
“it isjusttoo bad ;” “Iam justglad.” ‘I don’t guess 
I shall go,” is the common way of saying “I guess I 
shall not go.” ‘Awful fine,” “powerful weak,” “right 
wrong,” ‘a heap sight,” “‘a right smart chance,” and 
a “good bit,” are common expressions. Other sec- 
tions have quite as singular idiums. 


Met Mr. and Mrs. W. last evening, and, to teil the 
truth, am sorry it happened. I know it’s very wrong, 
but how could T help it? I’m sure I expected to like 
them, and tried hard to, but couldn’t. Mr. T. says its 
only a prejudice, and w.ll wear away, but what made 
the prejudice come? I had none until I saw them.” 


“Tell me by what hidden magic 

Our impressions tirst are led 

Into liking or disliking 
Oft befure a word is said? 

Why should smiles sometimes repel us? 
Bright eyes turn our teelings cold? 

What is that which comes to tell us 
All that glitters is not gold?” 


Evening.— Well, Mr. Typeset,” said I, as he took 
his seat at the dinuer-tabie to-night—rather late he 
was, too, and I began to suspect he had dined down 
town—*‘ did you secure good seats for Dickens's read- 
ings?” 

Mr. T. had rushed out of the house directly after 
breakfast this morning with that end in view, and, of 
course, I naturally wanted to know the location of the 
seats. But when he did not answer immediately, and 
I looked up again to see if he heard me, I perceived 
he was uncommonly occupied with his oyster soup. 

“Mr. Typeset ?” I repeated—and a certain twinkle 
in his eye convinced me that he had heard me well 
enough the first time. 

“Now, my dear,” he began, in a deprecatory tone. 

“You don’t mean to say that you didn’t get any 
tickets ?” I interrupted, excitedly. 

‘* My dear,” said he, calmly, ‘‘ now do be reasonable. 
Just imagine Fourteenth Street blocked up with a 
dense crowd something less than a mile long each 
way from Steiuway Hall—and people boiling over in 
the adjacent streets. And didn’t I plan to get there a 
quarter of an hour befure the box-office was open? 
Why, if I had taken my place in the lines and waited, 
I should be still waiting this very moment, I do verily 
believe. I thought I had better go down town and at- 
tend to my own business. You will see, my dear,” 
continued Mr. T., without giving me a chance to 
speak, “that the evening papers confirm my state- 
ments.” And taking one from his pocket he began to 
read: ‘“‘At nine o’clock the doors were opened and 
the grand rush commenced. A squad of policemen 
was found necessary to preserve order, and long lines 
of men were formed, which stretched down Four- 
teenth Street to the Academy of Music, and up Irving 
Place to Irving Hall. A long line of carriages filled 
with fashionably-dressed ladies was stationed in front 
of Steinway Hall, their occupants patiently waiting for 
their fuotmen to purchase tickets. The crowd was 
composed of all sorts of people, young, old, white- 
headed, dapper- dressed, German, French, English, 
and American. Some had taken their lunch-baskets 
with them, others were propped up against the iron 
fence of a brown-stone front at least a quarter of a 
mile from Steinway Hall, quietly puffing theiz cigars,” 

Saturday Morn.—‘‘ Now, Mr. Typeset,” I exclaimed, 
as he came down to breakfast, ‘do you know that ev- 
ery ticket for the whole course of Dickens's readings 
was sold yesterday, and there’s to be no sale of single 
tickets to-day ?” 

‘Of course, I supposed it would be so,” he replied. 

“But,” said I, somewhat annoyed at his want of in. 
terest in the matter, ‘‘won't you make some plan go 
that we can get tickets for the next course?” 

“Hadn't you better see how you like him first ?” in- 
quired Mr. T., without raising his eyes from his paper. 

‘* What did you say?” I asked, puzzled. 

‘Perhaps you had better wait, and see how you 
like Mr. Dickens's readings.” 

“Mr. Typeset!"—I paused— ‘What do you mean?” 

“Why I got tickets for the first—” 

‘*Now, Mr. Typeset, you told me—” 

“No, I did not tell you, that wasall. I did not want 
to disturb the peace-of the family, and as I really could 
not get a ticket for ‘Dot,’ I thought she might cry, 
and spoil our dinner |" 

A general laugh followed, in which " Dot,” without 
understanding any thing about the matter, heartily 
joined. 

“TI told you,” Mr. T. continued, “that it was of no 
use to wait my turn in Fourteenth Street, and that I 
went down town.” 

“ And how did you get the tickets?” 

‘‘From—well—a friend of—Dickens, I suppose.” 

“ And,” continued I, calling to Mr. T., after he had 
left the breakfast-room, ‘“ what did you pay for them?” 

But Mr. T. never answered a word. 


Saturday Eve.—These dull, damp, murky, gloomy 
November days! They are a trial to health and pa- 
tience! Every body has a cold in some form. Mr. 
Typeset and Johnny are deaf, and Aunt Anne is al- 
most dumb! Such fearfu.-colds as they have! And 
my turn is coming—throat sore, head hot, and brains 
inamuddle. Suppose something has happened to-day, 
but really don’t remember. 


“ My trusty gold pen in my bottle of ink 
tos dipped ‘and dipped while endeavoring to 
But it is nonse. Ican’tthink. oI will go to bed. 
Wouder whoiher I shall be too hoarse to speak or tuo 





deaf to hear to-morrow! Jn either case, it will be ex- 
pedient to commence learning the sign-language for 
convenience in the family—that is, if I retain ability 
to learn any thing. Just now nothing is clear to my 
mind but Hood’s lines: 
“‘No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 
No comfortable feei in any member— 
No shade, no shine, no butierflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no le.ves, no birds, 
November !” 
But now, farewell to November. December, usher- 
ing Winter in, bas come! 





THE MAN-DRESSMAKER OF 
PARIS. 


NE morning some years ago, as I was hav- 
ing my hair diessed by one of those admi- 
rable coiffeurs who may be had in Paris by the 
month at most reasonable rates, ranging, acco:d- 
ing to their reputations, from three dollars a 
month to twelve—I never heard of any higher— 
and coming every day with the utmost regulari'y, 
my maid opened the door, and, in a delighied 
voice, exclaimed, 

**Oh! please, ma’am, her ladyship arrived in 
Paris yesterday, and has sent her fooiman to 
know if you will not stop at Meuiice’s and take 
her about this morning in your carriage; she 
wants to do some shopping.” 

** Her ladyship” was the fiiend who had recom- 
mended to me the excellent sei vant now speaking. 

I went out and saw the man myself; told him 
that I would go to fe‘ch his mistress in about an 
hour's time, and gave him a glass of wine to 
cheer him in advance for the hours of weary 
waiting which, in common with my coachman, 
he would be forced to endure while in attendance 
on two young ladies with money in their pockeis, 
pursuing ‘‘ shopping” in that paradise of shoppers, 

aris. 

I arrived at Meurice’s a little behind time, and 
found her ladyship waiing for me in the gloom 
of the porte cochére. ‘he whispe:ed enthusias- 
tically in my ear, ‘* My dear, I’ve come over ex- 
pressly to see you, and to buy a cloak.” | 

The first object of her visit was accomplished, 
she had seen me; and now for the second, to 
buy a cloak, 

** Where shall we go?” I asked, as the foot- 
man stood holding the cariiage door open wih 
one hand and elevating his hat about a foot 
above his head wich the other. 

“* Let's go to Gagelin’s,” said her ladyship. 


After an approbatory nod fiom me the foot- 


man sprang on the box and off we rolled. 

‘* Gagelin is awfully dear,” said I. 

**Oh, you little American!” said her ladyship, 
laughing. ‘‘‘Awfully dear’ indeed! You're 
awfully dear yourself.” 

“To gratify your prejudices then,” said I, ‘‘I 
will change the phraseology. If you buy a cloak 
at Gagelin’s it will make a hole in your pocket.” 

“I know it,” said her ladyship, with a sigh, 
“but 1 like Gagelin’s styles. Besides, there is a 
civil young Englishman there who always serves 
me, a pretty fellow, and, as I said, civil.” 

‘* What's his name?” I asked. 

‘*Worth,” replied her ladyship. 

“*Ts he a partner in the house ?” 

‘*No, only one of the clerks, I think,” returned 
her ladyship. 

At Gagelin’s we found a large cloak-buying 
community, and, scanning the faces of the clerks, 
her ladyship said she could not discover Mr. 
Worth. ; 

‘*Where is Monsieur Worth?” inquired her 
ladyship of one of the head clerks. 

‘*Ah, Madame!” replied he, with a shrug. 
** Connais pas.” 

‘Not know Worth, who was here so long ?” 

“* How did Madame call him ?’ 

“* Worth.” 

‘* Non connais pas.” 

‘*Not a young Englishman, who spoke very 
broken French ?” 

“Oh, lui! Oui, certainement—a quite young 
one—Madame means Monsieur Vorss,” said the 
clerk, triumphantly. 

“* Does Madamé ?” said her ladyship, amused. 

‘* That’s evidently the way they pronounce his 
name here,” said I. 

‘* How stupid of them!” ; 

** Well, I dont know. No doubt we make 
just such mistakes in our French. You see the 
w and the th of Worth’s name form a conjunc- 
tion of different English sounds impossible for a 
French tongue to master. So they compromise 
the matter by calling him ‘ Vorss.’” 

‘* Well, where has he gone?” asked her lady- 
ship, again addressing the clerk. 

‘The clerk seemed not altogether willing to give 
his addvess—said he believed Mr. Vorss had set 
up in business somewhere for himself—and would 
these ladies not like to lock at their last novelties 
in cloaks ? 

No. Madame was perhaps rather obstinate. 
She said she would be glad if the clerk would 
give her Mr. Worth’s exact address. 

Thus questioned, the clerk gave it—No. 7 Rue 
de la Paix. 

Arrived at the Rue de la Paix, and tuning 
down the broad street from the Boulevaids, we 
were struck by the number of elegant carriages 
which were moving up and down, landing fash- 
ionably-dressed ladies, picking them up, and ihen 
either retreating to the opposite curb to wait, or 
rattling away with their fair fieight. 


‘IT wonder if all those carriages are for the : 


house of John Munroe & Company,” said I. 

‘* Who are they ?” 

fe great American bankers—No. 9 Rue de 
la Paix.” 

Arriving at the door, we found they were all 

orth’s, at No. 7. The carriages of a 

Russian grand duchess, halfa dozen English peer- 
esses, several Spanish families, and’ many others. 

A simple silver or meial plate attached to the 
right-hand sidz of the porte cochére informed us 
that Mr. Worth’s rooms weve on the first-flvor. 
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A short flight of eleganily-carpeted steps 
drought us to Mr. Worth’s ante-chamber. Push- 
ing open the door we entered a room hung with 
rich brown velvet, and highly ornamenced with 
steel decorations; but the crowning glory of the 
room was the wealih of :eal camellias (or *‘ japon- 
icas”) which were giowing on all sides, imbedded 
in jardiniéres. 

‘Lhe second room was equally luxurious in point 
of upholstery, but heve was presented such a scene 
of fashionable excitement that it was impossible 
to pay much attention to any thing else. On all 
the sofas, chairs, tables, and pianos of this room, 
and several beyond, were heaped piles of cloaks, 
shawls, and jackets, and even diesses, laces, and 
lingerie. 

The room we entered was crowded with the 
aristocratic occupants of the carriages we had 
seen below; but what most attracted our atten- 
tion was the curious spectacle of Mr. Worth’s 
saleswomen. The young Englishman had evi- 
denily racked his brain to get up a sensation, and 
here it was. 

These shop-gils were dressed up in clothing, 
jewels, and laces fit for the gala wear of so many 
empresses, queens, and princesses of the blood. 
To complete the pictuie they were supeibly coif- 
Jées, and one of them, in addition, wore a splen- 
did diamond ornament resting on her forehead. 
This proved to be the wife of Worth—a French- 
woman who had also formerly been attached to 
Gagelin’s establishment. I shall never forget 
her dress. It was a superb black silk heavily 
wrought with flowers of gold, evidently embroid- 
ered by hand; the skirt cut with a fine sweeping 
train such as is indispensable to every elegant 
dress nowadays, but which at that time was quite 
an innovation. The fit of the corsage was per- 
fect; and the remainder of the toilette was ot 
equal costliness and taste. 

At this moment Mr. Worth appeared, and, re- 
spectfully greeting his old friend and patroness, 
her ladyship, thanked us both for our kindness in 
finding him out. 

“*You have found your venture successful?” 
said her ladyship, inquiringly. 

‘¢Oh, your ladyship, successful beyond all my 
wildest hopes. I am perfectly besieged, and by 
the plus grand monde of Paris, and of London, 
and of all countries.” 

‘“‘Why do you dress your saleswomen 50 ex- 
travagantly ?” 

‘Merely to show off the dresses they are 
wearing as models of my work, my fit, and my 
style of trimming. A lady comes here and 
wants a diess. She names about the price she 
wishes to pay. I then call up Number One of 
my girls, or Number ‘I'wo, or Three (as. the case 
may be), who is wearing just such a dress as the 
lady wishes to purchase. ‘Then the lady is ena- 
bled to see exactly how her dress will look when 
completed. Verhaps,” he added, with a smile, 
‘*perhaps Number One, or Number Two, or 
Number Three, being a pretty and well-formed 

vson, the general effect of the dress is en- 
cca by her wearing it; at any rate, it is not 
diminished. And, altogether, 1 find my system 
has an immense advantage over the old style of 
wire-fiame dummies, which of.en make the rich- 
est and most graceful cloak, mantelet, or shawl, 
look little short of hideous.” 

Whatever may have been the advantage of 
Mr. Worth’s system in regard to facilitating 


sales, it struck me as being rather conducive to | 


vanity and idleness on the part of the shop-girls ; 
for I observed that every time one of them was 
in the vicinity of a looking-glass (which was 
about every other minute) she eyed herself com- 

lacenily in it, straightened herself up, viewed 

er back and her sides, flung out her train haught- 
ily, rearranged her elaborate hair, coughed and 
smitked, and betrayed signs of general self-satis- 
faction. In moie than one instance, too, begin- 
ning with Madame Worth herself, the desire to 
be pretty, and to do justice to these unusual 
**store” clothes, had led the wearers to resort to 
the rouge-pot, and the liquid enamel skin-whiten- 
er, and the solid india-ink eye-brow darkener, 
than which, to my taste, nothing can be more 
repulsive and hideous—utte:ly nullifying, in my 
opinion, the ‘‘good effect” of Mr. Worth’s ex- 
pensive ‘‘system.” 

While we were talking to this king of stitch- 
craft, he was frequently importuned by messen- 
gers to come away, as the Princess ‘This, and 
the Duchess That, and the Marchioness of the 
Other, wanted to see him, ‘‘only for a minute” 
of his valuable time. He waved them haugh‘ily 
away, for he was used to these, and like a true 
Englishman was more obseqmous to this English 
lady, with her simple title, than to all these for 
eign ‘‘ coats of arms” feminine. 

In appearance he was a well-looking young 
fellow enough, and from his constant contact 
with all that is refined and all that is feminine, 
he had himself become somewhat refined and al- 
together effeminate. He was dressed in a light- 
gray suit, with a fine and spotless linen collar, 
turned quite far back. rather exposing his neck 
(in utter defiance of the mode, which was then 
strictly for the ‘‘ dog-collar.” or ‘‘ all-rounder”), 
and knotted loosely under the collar he wore a 
large, soft, silk neck-tie, of a brilliant scarlet. 
He had brown eyes, a dark mustache, and a 
thin and delicate face—in its general contour, 
though less manly, not altogether unlike the 
face of Mr. William Castle, the English opera- 
singer. 

"Wearied by our long stay, some of the Duch- 
esses and Princesses approached and began talk- 
ing to him in a coaxing, pleading way, which 
struck me as being in strange contrast to the im- 
perious manner in which women of their rank are 
wont to address tradespeople. But this man had 
made himself a wonderful reputation as master 
of that art which is dearest of all others to the 
feminine heart; and as he rattled off to them in 
the worst but most voluble French I ever heard 
his intentions in regard to future dresses and 





their trimmings, these noble women gazed at him | that there was no room left in the cabin. Had 


in specchless admiration, bating their breaths 
that not a word of his wretched jargon might be 
lost or misunderstood. 

Her ladyship was measured for a cloak, and 
I bought one which struck my fancy on the spot. 
Its cost was sixty dollars, 

Since that pal & period of his career the for- 
mer clerk at Gagelin’s has become world - re- 
nowned; and the man-dress-maker of Paris has 
had many imitators, even here in New York. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
JOURNAL OF PAOLO LANGHETTI. 


Liverpool, June 2, 1846.—I promised you, 
my ‘Teresina, to keep a diary of all my wander- 
ings, and now I begin, not knowing whether it 
will be worth reading or not, but knowing this: 
that my corellina will read it all with equal in- 
terest, whether it be trivial or important. 

I have taken passage in the ship Tecumseh 
from Liverpool to Quebec. I have embarked in 
her for no better reason than this, that she is the 
first that will sail, and lamimpatient. The first 
New York ship does not leave for a fortnight. 
A fortnight in Liverpool! Horror! 

I have been on board to secure my room. I 
am told that there is a large number of emigrants. 
It is a pity, but it can not be helped. All ships 
have emigrants now. Ireland is being evacuated. 
There will soon be no pegsants to till the soil. 
What enormous misery must be in that most 
wretched of countries! Is Italy worse? Yes, 
far worse; for Italy has a past to contrast with 
the present, whereas Ireland has no past. 

At Sea, June 4.—We are many miles out in 
the Irish Channel. There are six hundred emi- 
grants on board—men, women, and children. I 
am told that most of these are from Ireland, un- 
happy Ireland: Some are from England, and 
are going to seek their fortune in America. As 
I look on them I think, My God! what misery 
there is in this world! And yet what can I do 
to alleviate it? Iam helpless. Let the world 
suffer. All will be right hereafter. 

June 10.—Six hundred passengers! They are 
all crowded together in a manner that is frightful 
tome. Comfortis out of the question; the direst 
distress is every where present; the poor wretches 
only try to escape suffering. During storms they 
are shut in; there is little ventilation; and the 
horror that reigns in that hold will not let me 
either eat or sleep. I have remonstrated with 
the captain, but without effect. He told me that 
he could do nothing. The owners of the ship 
put them on board, and he was employed to take 
them to their proper destination. My God! 
what will becor e of them? 

June 15.—Tnere have been a few days of fine 
weather. The wretched emigrants have all been 
on deck. Among them I noticed three who, 
from their appearance, belonged to a differ/nt 
class. ‘There was a lady with a young man and 
a young girl, who were evidently her children. 
The lady has once been beautiful, and still bears 
the traces of that beauty, though her face indi- 
cates the extreme of sadness. ‘The son is a man 
of magnificent appearance, though as yet not 
full-grown. The daughter is more lovely than 
any being whom I have ever seen. She is differ- 
ent from my Bicetta. Bice is Grecian, with a face 
like that of a marble statue, and a soul of purely 
classic mould. Bice is serene. She reminds me 
of Artemis. Bice is an artist to her inmost 
heart. Bice I love as I love you, my Teresina, 
and I never expect to meet wiih one who can so 
interpret my ideas with so divine a voice. But 
ihis girl is more spiritual. Bice is classic, this 
ons is medieval. Bice is a goddess, this one a 
saint. Bice is Artemis, or one of the Muses; 
this one is Holy Agnes or Saint Cecilia. There 
is in that sweet and holy face the same depth of 
devotion which our paintets portray on the face 
of the Madonna. ‘This little family group stand 
amidst all the other passengers, separated by the 
wide gulf of superior rank, for they are mani- 
fesily from among the upper classes, but still 
more so by the solemn isolation of giief. It is 
touching to see the love of the mother for her 
childven, and the love of the children for their 
mother. How can I satisfy the longings which 
I feel to express to them my sympathy ? 

June 21.—I have at lengih gained my desire. 
I have become acquainted with that little group. 
I went up to them this morning in obedience to 
a resistless impulse, and with the most tender 
sympathy that I could express; and, with many 
apologies, offered the young man a bottle of wine 
for his mother. He took it gratefully and frank- 
ly. He met me half-way in my advances. The 
poor lady looked at me with speechless gratitude, 
as though kindness and sympathy were unknown 
to her. ‘‘God will reward you, Sir,” she said, 
in a tremulous voice, ‘‘for your sympathy with 
the miserable.” 

‘* Dear Madame,” said I, ‘‘I wish no other 
reward than the consciousness that I may have 
alleviated your distress.” 

My heart bled for these poor creatures. Cast 
down from a life which must have once been one 
of luxury, they were now in the foulest of places, 
the hold of an emigrant ship.. I went back to 
the captain to see if I could not do someihing in 
their behalf. I wished to give up my room to 
them. He said I could do so if 





wished, but 


there been I would have hired one and insisted 
on their going there. 

I went to see the lady, and made this proposal 
as delicaiely as I could. ‘Lhe:e were two berths 
in my room. I urged her and her daughier to 
take them. At first they bo:h refused most posi- 
tively, with tears of gratitude. But I would not 
be so put off. To the mother I portrayed the 
situation of the daughier in that den of horror; 
to the daughier I poinced out the condicion of the 
mother; to the son I showed the posiiion of his 
mother and sisier, and thus I worked upon the 
holiest feelings of their hearts. For myself I as- 
sured them that I could get a place among the 
sailors in the forecasile, and that I preferred 
doing so. By such means as these I moved them 
to consent. ‘They did so with an expression of 
thankfulness that brought teais to my eyes. 

‘* Dear Madame,” said I, ‘‘ you will break my 
heart if you talk so. Take the room and say no- 
thing. I have been a wanderer for years, and 
can live any where.” 

It was not till ihen that I found out their names. 
I told them mine. ‘They looked at one another 
inastonishment. ‘‘ Langhetti?” said the mother. 

** Vea.” 

‘Did you ever live in Holby?” 

“Yes. My father was organist in Trinity 
Church, and [ and my sister lived there some 
years. She lives there still.” 

‘* My God!” was her ejaculation. 

‘““Why?” I asked, with eager curiosity. 
‘*What' do you know about Holby, and about 
Langhetti ?” 

She looked at me with solemn earnestness. 
‘*T,” said she, ‘‘am the wife, and these are the 
children of one who was your father's fiiend. He 
who was my husband, and the father of these 
children, was Ralph Brandon, of Brandon Hall.” 

I stood for a moment stupefied. Then I burst 
into tears. Then I embraced them all, and said 
1 know not what of pity and sympathy and affec- 
tion. My God! to think of such a fate as this 
awaiting the family of Ralph Brandon. Did you 
know this, oh, Teresina? If so, why did you 
keep it secret? But no—you could not have 
known it. If you had this would not have hap- 
pened. 

They took my room in the cabin—the dear 
ones—Mrs. Brandon and the sweet Edith. The 
son Frank and I stay together among the emi- 
grants. Here I am now, and I write this as the 
sun is getting low, and the uproar of all these 
hundreds is sounding in my ears. 

June 30.—There is a panic in the ship. The 
dread pestilence known as ‘‘ship-fever” has ap- 
peared. ‘This disease is the terror of emigrant 
ships. Surely there was never any vessel so 
well adapted to be the prey of the pestilence as 
this of ours! I have lived for ten days among 
the stee passengers, and have witnessed their 
misery. Is God just? Can he look down un- 
moved upon scenes like these? Now that the 
disease has come, where will it stop? 

July 3.—The disease is spreading. Fifteen are 
prostrate. ‘Three have died. 

July 10.—Thirty deaths have occurred, and 
fifty are sick. I am assisting to nurse them. 

July 15.—Thirty-four deaths since my last. 
One hundred and thirty are sick. I will labor 
here if I have to die for it. 

July 18.—If this is my last entry let this 
diary be sent to Mrs. Thornton, care of Will- 
iam Thornton, Holby, Pembroke, England— 
(the above entry was written in English, the re- 
mainder was all in Italian, as before). More 
than two hundred are sick. Frank Brandon is 
down. I am afraid to let his mother know it. 
I am working night and day. In three days 
there have been forty-seven deaths. The crew 
are demoralized and panic-stricken. 

July 23.—Shall I survive these horrors? More 
than fifty new deaths have occurred. ‘The dis- 
ease has spread among the sailors. Two are 
dead, and seven are sick. Horror prevails. 
Frank Brandon is recovering slowly. Mrs. 
Brandon does not know that he has been sick. 
We send word that we are afraid to come for 
fear Ny communicating the disease to her and to 
Edith. . 

July 27.—More than half of the sailors are 
sick, Eleven dead. ‘Sixty-seven passengers 
dead since last report. Frank Brandon almost 
well, and helping me in my work. 

July 30.—Nearly all the sailors more or less 
sick—five new deaths among them. ship almost 
unmanageable. In the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Talk of putting inf6 some port. Seventy passen- 
gers dead. 

August 2.—Worse yet. Disease has spread 
into the cabin. Three cabin passengers dead. 
God have mercy upon poor Mrs. Biandon and 
sweet Edith! All the steerage passengers, with 
a few exceptions, prostrate. Frank Biandon is 
weak but helps me. I work nightandday. The 
ship is like a floating pest-house. Forty new 
deaths since last report. 

August 7.—Drifting along, I know not how, up 
the St. Lawrence. The weaiher calm, and two or 
three sailors able to manage the ship. Captain 
and mate both dead. ‘Ten cabin passengers 
dead. ‘Three more sailors dead. Only thirty- 
two steerage passengers dead since last report, 
but nearly all are sick. Hardly any one to at- 
tend to them. 

August 10.—Mrs. Brandon and Edith both 
sick. Frank prostrate again. God in heaven, 
have mercy! 

August 15.—Mrs. Brandon and Edith very 
low. Frank better. 

August 16.—Quarantine Station, Gosse Isl- 
and. I feel the fever in my veins. If I die, 
farewell, sweetest sisier. 

December .28, Halifax, Nova Scotia.—More 
than four months have elapsed since my las: en- 
try, and during the interval marvelous things 
have occurred. These I will now try to recall as 
I best can. 





My last entry was made on the day of the ar- 
rival of the Tecumseh at the Quarantine Station, 
Gosse Island, Quebec. We were delayed there 
for two days. Every thing was in contusion. A 
large number of ships had arrived, and all weve 
filled with sick. ‘The authorities were taken by 
surprise; and as no arrangements had ever been 
made fur such a state of things the suffering was 
extieme. The arrival of the Tecumseh with her 
fiighiful record of deaths, and with several hun- 
dred sick still on board, ecmpleted the confusion, 
At last the passengers we.e 1emoved somehow, 
I know not how or when, for I myself on the 
evening of our arrival was struck down by the 
fever. I suppose that Frank Brandon may have 
nuised me at first; but of that | am not sure 
There was fearful diso;der. There were few 
nurses and fewer doctors; and as fast as the 
sick died they were hurried hastily into shallow 
giaves in the sand. I was sick for two or three 
weeks, and knew nothing of what was going on. 
The first thing that I saw on coming to my senses 
was Edith Brandon. 

She was fearfully changed. Unutterable grief 
dwelt upon her sweet young face, which also was 
pale and wan fiom the sickness through which 
she had passed. An awful feeling shot through 
me. My first question was, ‘‘Is your mother 
on shore ?” 

the looked at me for a moment in solemn si- 
— and, slowly raising her hand, poinied up- 
ward, 

“Your brother?” I gasped. 

She turned her head away. I was silen‘, 
They were dead, then. O God! and this chiid 
—what had she not been suffering? My mind 
at once, in its agony of sympathy with her, burst 
through the clouds which sickness had thrown 
around it. ‘* Poor child!” I said. ‘‘And why 
are you here?” 

‘ p Where else can I go?” she answered, mourn- 
ully. 

** At least, you should not wear yourself out 
by my bedside.” 

“You are the only one left whom I know. I 
owe you far more than the smail attendance 
which I have given you.” 

** But will you not take some rest ?” 

“Hush! Wait till vou are stronger. You 
are too weak now to think of these things.” 

She laid her thin hand on my forehead geutly. 
I turned my head away, and burst into a flood 
of tears. Why was it that this child was called 
upon to endure such agony? Why, in the midst 
phe agony, did she come to me to save my 
ife ? 

I did not resist her any longer on that day; 
but the next day I was sironger, and made her 
go and repose herself. 

For two successive days she came back. On 
the thiid day she did not appear. The fourth 
day also she was absent. Rude nurses attended 
tome. They knew nothing of her. My anxiet 
inspired me with such energy that on the fourt 
day I rose from my bed and staggered about to 
find her if possible. 

All was still confusion. Thousands of sick 
were on the island. ‘The mistake of the first 
week had not yet been repaired. No one knew 
any thing of Edith. I sought her through all the 
wards. I went to the superintendent, and forced 
him to make inquiries about her. No one could 
tell any thing. ‘ 

My despair was terrible. I forced the super- 
intendent to call up all the nurses and doctors, 
and question them all, one by one. At last an 
old Tish woman, wiih an awful look at me, hint- 
ed that she could tell something about her, and 
whispered a word or two in the supe: intendent’s 
ear. He started back, wiih a feafful glance, 

‘¢ What is it? ‘Tell, in God's name!” 

‘¢ The dead-house,” he murmured. 

‘* Where is it? Take me there!” I cried to 
the woman. I clutched her aim and staggered 
afier her. 

It was a long, low shed, open on all sides. 
Twelve bodies lay there. In the middle of the 
row was Edith. She was more beautiful than 
an angel. A smile wreathed her lips; her eyes 
looked as though she slumbered. I rushed up to 
her and caught her in my arms. ‘The next mo- 
ment I fell senseless. 

When I revived I was lying in one of the sick- 
sheds, with a crowd of sufferers around me. I 
had only one thought, and that was Edith. I 
rose at once, weak and trembling, but the resolve 
of my soul gave strengih to my body. An awful 
fear had taken possession of me, which was ac- 
companied by a certain wild hope. .I hurried, 
wiih staggering feet, to the dead-house. 

All the bodies were gone. New ones had come 


in. 

** Where is she ?” I cried to the old woman who 
had charge there. She knew to whom I referred. 

** Buried,” said she. 

I burst out into a torrent of imprecations. 
‘* Where have they buried her? Take me to the 
place!” I ciied, as I flung a piece of gold to the 
woman. ‘She grasped it eageily. ‘‘ Bring a 
spade, and come quick, for Gods sake! She is 
not dead !” 

How did I have such a mad fancy? I will tell 
you. This ship-fever of:en terminates in a sort 
of stupor, in which death geneially takes place. 
Sometimes, however, the pa‘ient who has fallen 
into this stupor revives again. It is known to 
the physicians as the “‘ trance state.” I had seen 
cases of this at sea. Several times people were 
thrown overboard when I thought that they did 
not have all the signs of death, and at last, in 
two cases of which I had charge, I deiained the 
corpses three days, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the other passengers. These tworevived. By 
this 1 knew that some of those who were thréifn 
overboard weve not dead. Lid I feel horror at 
this, my Te:esa? No. ‘Pass away,” I sai 
‘‘unhappy ones. You are not dead. You live 
in a better life than this. What matters it wheth- 
er you died by the fever or by the sea ?” 
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' But when I saw Edith as she lay there my soul 
felt assured that she was not dead, and an unut- 
terable convulsion of sorrow overwhelmed me. 
Therefore I fainted. ‘The horror of that situa- 
tion was too much for me. To think of that an- 
gelic girl about to be covered up alive in the 
ground; to think of that sweet young life, which 
had begun so brightly, terminating amidst such 
black darkness ! 

‘* Now God help me!” I cried, as I hurried on 
after the woman; ‘‘ and bring me there in time.” 
There! Where? To the place of the dead. It 
was there that I had to seek her. 

** How long had she been in that house before 
I fainted ?” I asked, fearfully. 

** Twenty-four hours.” 

** And when did I faint ?” 

‘* Yesterday.” 

A pang shot through me. ‘Tell me,” I cried, 
hoarsely, ‘‘when she was buried.” 

‘* Last night.” 

‘CQ God!” I groaned, and I could say no 
more; but with new strength given to me in that 
hour of agony I rushed on. 

It was by the eastern shore of the island. A 
wide flat was there, washed on one side by the 
river. Here more than a thousand mounds 
arose. Alas! could I ever hope to find her! 

‘*Do you know where they have laid her?” I 
asked, tremblingly. 

‘* Yes,” said the woman, confidently. 

Hope returned faintly. She led the way. 

The moon beamed out brightly from behind a 
cloud, illumining the waste of mounds. The 
river murmured solemnly along the shore. All 
my senses were overwhelmed in the madness of 
that hour, The moon seemed enlarged to the 
dimensions of a sky; the murmur of the river 
sounded like a cataract, and in the vast murmur 
1 heard voices which seemed then like the voices 
of the dead. But the lustre of that exaggerated 
glow, and the booming concord of fancied spirit- 
voices were all contemned as trifles. I cared for 
nothing either natural or supernatural. Only one 
thought was present—the place where she was 
laid. 

We reached it at last. At the end of a row 
of graves we stopped. ‘‘ Here,” said the woman, 
“are twelve graves. These were made last night. 
These are those twelve which you saw.” 

‘* And where—where, O God, is sHE!” 

‘*'There,” replied the woman, pointing to one 
which was the third from the end. 

‘*Do not deceive me!” I cried, imploringly. 
** Are you sure? For I will tear up all these till 
I find her.” 

‘*T am sure, for I was the one who buried her. 
T and a man—” 

I seized the spade and turned up the soil. I 
labored incessantly for what seemed an endless 
period. I had thrown out much earth but had 
not yet reached her. [I felt my fitful strength 
failing me. My mind, too, seemed entering into 
a state of delirium. At last my knees gave way, 
and I sank down just as my spade touched some- 
thing which gave back a hollow sound. 

My knees gave way, and I sank down. But I 
would not give up. I tore up handfuls of earth 
and threw them into the air, 

**Oh, Edith!” I cried, ‘Iam here! Iam com- 
ing! I am coming!” 

**Come, Sir,” said the woman, suddenly, in 
her strong voice, yet pityingly. ‘‘ You can do no- 
thing. I will dig her out in a minute.” 

‘**God forever bless you!” I cried, leaping out 
and giving place to her. I watched her as she 
threw out the earth. Hungrily I gazed, devour- 
ing that dark aperture with my eyes till at last the 
rough boards appeared. 

Then I leaped down. I put my fingers at the 
edge and tore at it till it gave way. The lid was 
only fastened with a few nails. My bleeding 
fingers clutched it. It yielded to my frantic ex- 
ertions, 

© my God! was there ever a sight on earth 
like that which now met my eyes as I raised the 
lid and looked below? The moon, which was 
high in the sky, streamed down directly into the 
narrow cell. It showed me the one whom I 
sought. Its bright beams threw a lustre round 
that face which was upturned toward me. Ah 
me! how white was that face; like the face of 
some sleeping maiden carved in alabaster. Bathed 
in the moonbeams it lay before me, all softened 
and refined and metie pure; a face of unearthly 
beauty. The dark aair caught the moon’s rays, 
and encircled the head like a crown of immortal- 
ity. Still the eyes were closed as though in 
slumber ; still the lips were fixed into a smile. 
She lay as one who had fallen intova deep, sweet 
sleep—as one who in that sleep has dreams, in 
which are visions of more than earthly beauty, 
and scenes of more than mortal happiness. 

Now it was with me as though at that un- 
equaled vision I had drawn into my inmost being 
some sudden stimulus—a certain rapture of new- 
born strength ; strength no longer fitful and spas- 
modic, but firm, well fortified and well sustained. 

I took her in my arms and brought her forth 
from the grave into the life of earth. 

Ah me! how light a thing was that frail and 
slender figure which had been worn down by the 
unparalleled suffering through which she had 
passed. This thought transfixed me with a pang 
of anguish—even awed the rapture that I felt at 
clasping her in my arms. 

But now that I had her, where was I to seek 
for a place of shelter? I turned to the woman 
and asked: ‘‘Is there any secluded place where 
she may sleep undisturbed till she wakes—” 

‘*No: there is none but what is crowded with 
the sick and dying in all this island.” 

‘*T must have some place.” 

® There is only one spot that is quiet.” 

** What one ?” 

“The dead-house.” 

I shuddered. ‘‘No, not there. See,” said I, 
and I handed her a piece of gold. ‘‘Find me 
some place and you shall have still more.” 








‘¢Well,” she said, hesitatingly, ‘‘I have the 
room where me and my man live. I suppose we 
could give up that.” 

‘‘ Take me there, then.” 

‘*Shall I help you carry her ?” 

‘*No,” I answered, drawing back my pure 
Edith from her outstretched hands. ‘‘No, I 
will carry her.” 

The woman went on without a word. She led 
the way back to the low and dismal sheds which 
lay there like a vast charnel-house, and thence to 
a low hvt some distance away from all, where 
she opened a door. She spoke a few words to a 
man, who finally withdrew. A light was burning. 
A rude cot was there. Here I laid the one whom 
I carried. 

‘*Come here,” said I, “‘three times a day. I 
will pay you well for this.” 

The woman left. All night long I watched. 
She lay unmoved and unchanged. Where was 
her spirit wandering? Soared it among the splen- 
dors of some far-off world? Lingered it amidst 
the sunshine of heavenly glory? Did her seraphic 
soul move amidst her peers in the assemblage of 
the holy? Was she straying amidst the track- 
less paths of ether with those whom she had 
loved in life, and who had gone before ? 

All night long I watched her as she lay with 
her marble face and her changeless smile. There 
seemed to be communicated to me an influence 
from her which opened the eyes of my spiritual 
sense; and my spirit sought to force itself upon 
her far-off perceptions, that so it might catch her 
notice and bring her back to earth. 

The morning dawned. There was no change. 
Mid-day came, and still there was no change. I 
know not how it was, but the superintendent had 
heard about the grave being opened, and found 
me in the hut. He tried to induce me to give 
back to the grave the one whom I had rescued. 
The horror of that request was so tremendous 
that it forced me into passionless calm. "When 
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‘*T heard all while my spirit was away. I know 
where you found me.” 

‘*T am weary,” she said, after a silence. 
eyes closed again. But this time the trance was 
broken. She slept with long, deep breathing, 
interrupted by frequent sighs. I watched her 
through the long night. At first fever came. 
Then it passed. Her sleep became calm, and 
she slumbered like a weary child. 

Early in the morning the superintendent came, 
followed by a dozen armed men. He entered 
with a frown. I met him with my hand upraised 
to hush him, and led him gently to the bedside. 

“* See,” I whispered—‘“‘ but for me she would 
have been BURIED ALIVE!” 

The man seemed frozen into dumbness. He 
stood ghastly white with horror, thick drups start- 
ed from his forehead, his teeth chattered, he stag- 
gered away. He looked at me with a haunted 
face, such as belongs to one who thinks he has 
seen a spirit. 

‘Spare me,” he faltered; ‘‘ donot ruin me. 
God knows I have tried to do my best!” 

I waved him off. ‘‘ Leave me. You have no- 
thing to fear.” He turned away with his white 
face, and departed in silence with his men. 

After a long sleep Edith waked again. She 
said nothing. I did not wish her to speak. She 
lay awake, yet with closed eyes, thinking such 
thoughts as belong to one, and to one alone, who 
had known what she had known. 

I did not speak to her, for she was to me a 
holy being, not to be addressed lightly. Yet she 
did not refuse nourishment, and grew stronger, 
until at last I was able to have her moved to 
Quebec. There I obtained proper accommoda- 


Her 


tions for her and good nurses. 
I have told you what she was before this. 
Subsequently there came a change. The nurses 
and the doctors called it a stupor. * 
There was something in her face which in- 
spired awe among all who saw her. 


If it is the 


“I TOOK HER IN MY ARMS AND BROUGHT’ HER FORTH FROM THE GRAVE," ETC. 


I refused he threatened. At his menace I re- 
joined in such language that he turned pale. 

‘* Murderer !” said I, sternly, ‘‘is it not enough 
that you have sent to the grave many wretches 
who were not dead? Do you seek to send back 
to death this single one whom I have rescued ? 
Do you want all Canada and all the world to ring 
with the account of the horrors done here, where 
people are buried alive? See, she is not dead. 
She is only sleeping. And yet you put her in 
the grave.” 

‘She is dead!” he cried, in mingled fear and 
anger—‘* and she must be buried.” 

*¢She is not dead,” said I, sternly, as I glared 
on him out of my intensity of anguish—‘“‘ she is 
not dead; and if you try to send her to death 
again you must first send me. She shall not pass 
to the grave except over my corpse, and over the 
corpse of the first murderer that dares to lay 
hands on her.” : 

He started back—he and those who were with 
him. ‘+The man is mad,” they said. 

They left me in peace. I grow excited as I 
write. My hand trembles. Let me be calm. 

She awoke that night. It was midnight, and 
all was still, She opened her eyes suddenly, and 
looked full at me with an earnest and steadfast 
stare. At last a long, deep-drawn sigh broke the 
stillness of that lone chamber. 

‘*Back again”—she murmured, in a scarce 
audible voice—‘‘ among men, and to earth. O 
friends of the Realm of Light, must I be severed 
from your lofty communion !” 

As she spoke thus the anguish which I had 
felt at the grave was renewed, ‘‘ You have 
brought me back,” said she, mournfully. 

*“* No,” I returned, sadly —‘‘ not I. It was not 
God's will that you should leave this life. He 
did not send death to you. You were sleeping, 
and I brought you to this place.” 

‘*T know all,” she murmured, closing her eyes. 





soul of man that gives expression to the features, 
then her soul must have been familiar with things 
unknown to us. How often have I seen her in 
walking across the room stop suddenly and stand 
fixed on the spot, musing and sad! She-com- 
monly moved about as though she saw nothing, 
as though she walked in a dream, with eyes 
half closed, and sometimes murmuring inaudible 
words. The nurses half loved and half feared 
her. Yet there were some little children in the 
house who felt all love and no fear, for I have 
seen her smiling on them with a smile so sweet 
that it seemed to me as if they stood in the pres- 
ence of their guardian angel. Strange, sad spirit, 
what thoughts, what memories are these which 
make her life one long reverie, and have taken 
from her all power to enjoy the beautiful that 
dwells on earth! 

She fills all my thoughts with her loneliness, 
her tears, and her spiritual face, bearing the 
marks of scenes that can never be forgotten. She 
lives and moves amidst her recollections. What 
is it that so overwhelms all her thoughts? That 
face of hers appears as though it had bathed it- 
self in the atmosphere of some diviner world than 
this; and her eyes seem as if they may have 
gazed upon the Infinite Mystery. 

Now from the few words which she has casual- 
ly dropped I gather this to be her own belief. 
That when she fell.into the state of trance her 
soul was parted from her body, though still by an 
inexplicable sympathy she was aware of what was 
passing around her lifeless form. Yet her soul 
had gone forth into that spiritual world toward 
which we look from this earth with such eager 
wonder. It had mingled there with the souls of 
others. It had put forth new powers, and learned 
the use of new faculties. Then that soul was 
called back to its body. 

This maiden—this wonder among mortals—is 
not a mortal, she is an exiled soul... I have seen 








her sit with tears streaming down her face, tears 
such as men shed in exile. For she is like a 
banished man who has only one feeling, a long- 
ing, yearning homesickness. She has been once 
in that radiant world for a time which we call 
three days in our human calculations, but which 
to her seems indefinite ; for as she once said—and 
it is a pregnant thought, full of meaning—there 
is no time there, all is infinite duration. The 
soul has illimitable powers; in an instant it can 
live years, and she in those three days had the 
life of ages. Her former life on earth has now 
but a faint hold upon her memory in comparison 
with that life among the stars. The sorrow that 
her loved ones endured has become eclipsed by 
the knowledge of the blessedness in which she 
found them. 

Alas! it is a blessing to die, and it is only a 
curse to rise from the dead. And now she en- 
dures this exile with an aching heart, with memo- 
ries that are irrepressible, with longings unutter- 
able, and yearnings that can not be expressed for 
that starry world and that bright companionship 
from which she has been recalled. So she some- 
times speaks. And little else can she say amidst 
her tears. Oh, sublime and mysterious exile, 
could I but know what you know, and have but 
a small part of that secret which you can not ex- 
plain! 

For she can not tell what she witnessed there. 
She sometimes wishes to do so, but can not. 
When asked directly, she sinks into herself and 
is lost in thought. She finds no words. It is 
as when we try to explain to a man who has 
been always blind the scenes before our eyes. 
We can not explain them to sucha man. And 
so with her. She finds in her memory things 
which no human language has been made to ex- 
press. These languages were made for the earth, 
not for heaven. In order to tell me what she 
knows, she would need the language of that 
world, and then she could not explain it, for I 
could not understand it. 

Only once I saw her smile, and that was when 
one of the nurses casually mentioned, with hor- 
ror, the death of some acquaintance. ‘‘ Death!” 
she murmured, and her eyes lighted up with a 
kind of ecstasy. ‘‘Oh, that I might die!” She 


| knows no blessing on earth except that which 
| we consider a curse, and to her the object of all 


| her wishes is this one thing—Death. 


I shall 
not soon forget that smile. It seemed of itself 
to give a new meaning to death, 

Do I believe this, so wild a theory, the very 
mention of which has carried me beyond myself ? 
Idonot know. All my reason rebels. It scouts 
the monstrous idea. But here she stands before 
me, with her memories and thoughts, and her 
wonderful words, few, but full of deepest meaning 
—words which I shall never forget—and I rec- 
ognize something before which Reason falters. 
Whence this deep longing of hers? Why when 
she thinks of death does her face grow thus ra- 
diant, and her eyes kindle with hope? Why 


| does she so pine and grow sick with desire? 
| Why does her heart thus ache as day succeeds to 


day, and she finds herself still under the sun- 
light, with the landscapes and the music of this 
fair earth still around her? 

Once, in some speculations of mine, which I 
think I mentioned to you, Teresina, I thought 


' that if a man could reach that spiritual world he 


| charms that belong to this. 


would look with contempt upon the highest 
Here is one who 
believes that she has gone through this expe- 
rience, and all this earth, with all its beauty, is 
now an object of indifference to her. Perhaps 
you may ask, Is she sane? Yes, dear, as sane 


| as I am, but with a profounder experience and a 
| diviner knowledge. 





After I had been in Quebee about a month I 


learned that one of the regiments stationed here 


was commanded by Colonel Henry Despard. 1 
called on him, and he received me with un- 
bounded delight. He made me tell him all 
about myself, and I imparted to him as much of 
the events of the voyage and quarantine as was 
advisable. I did not go into particulars to any 
extent, of course. I mentioned nothing about 
the grave. That, dearest sister, is a secret be- 
tween you, and me, and her. For if it should 
be possible that she should ever be restored to 
ordinary human sympathy and feeling, it will 
not be well that all the world should know what 
has happened to her. 

His regiment was ordered to Halifax, and I 
concluded to comply with his urgent solicitations 
and accompany him. It is better for her at any 
rate that there should be more friends than one 
to protect her. Despard, like the doctors, sup- 
poses that she is in a stupor. 

The journey here exercised a favorable influ- 
ence over her. Her strength increased to a 
marked degree, and she has once or twice spok- 
en about the past. She told me that her father 
wrote to his son Louis in Australia some weeks 
before his death, and urged him to come home. 
She thinks that he is on his way to England. 
The Colonel and I at once thought that he ought 
to be sought after without delay, and he promised 
to write to his nephew, your old playmate, who, 
he tells me, is to be a neighbor of yours. 

Tf he is still the one whom I remember—in- 
tellectual yet spiritual, with sound reason, yet a 
strong heart, if he is still the Courtenay Despard 
who, when a boy, seemed to me to look out upon 
the world before him with such lofty poetic en- 
thusiasm—then, Teresella, you should show him 
this diary, for it will cause him to understand 
things which he ought to know. I suppose it 
would be unintelligible to Mr. ‘Thornton, who is 
a most estimable man, but who, from the nature 
of his mind, if he read this, would only conclude 
that the writer was insane. 

At any rate, Mr. Thornton should be informed 
of the leading facts, so that he may see if some- 
thing can be done to alleviate the distress, or to 
avenge the wrongs of one whose father was the 
earliest benefactor of his family. 
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THE STORY OF A CHIGNON. 


“ Dymc—is this dying? is this death?” . 
On her fading brow the close lip-pressure, 
On her blue eyes wistful vacantness, 
On her white mouth parted without breath, 
Burning tears and sobs that scantly measure 
Half the mourner’s anguish, answer—‘“‘ Yes.” 
Draw the curtain, let the wavering willow 
With its shadow fan her lying there; 
Let the moonbeam rest upon her pillow, 
And the night-wind lift the golden hair. 


Only little Bertha, only she— 
Whom the Swabian village loved to honor,’ 
She whom two short months should hail a bride, 
Cheats the maidens of their revelry, # 
Breaks a heart whose life-hope hung upon her} 
For a green grave on the mountain side. 
June shall come, but not the festal dances, 
Not the wedlight on that face so fair, 
Not the flower-crown, and the lover's glances 
At the glory of the golden hair. 


Hushed the hamlet for the funeral day; 
Mute the mourners round the cottage portals 
Tend the mother in bereavement bowed, 
And the loved lost face is hid away, 


Farewell-kissed and wreathed with pale immortelles: 


Then, unheeded of the reverent crowd, 

Steals some hireling for the day’s sad burden, 
Creeps with felon footfall on the stair, 

Lifts the face-cloth, and for paltry guerdon 
Robs the dear head of its golden hair. 


June is bright beyond the northern sea, 
Bright on hill and wood, on lawn and river, 
Tower and roof, and echoing city street, 
Where the tide of costliest life flows free, 
And the proud world’s proudest strew forever 
Serf-like homage under Beauty's feet. 
Looms of Lyons lovingly infold her, 
Pearl of Ind and tropic plumage rare, 
And the sunlight lingers on her shoulder, 
Prisoned in the pride of golden hair. 


‘O’er the city wanes the summer noon— 


Just such twilight should have come to soften 
Bertha’s bridal-feast beneath the vine; 
Here our darlings dance to lordlier tune, 
No such vision on their hearts as often, 
Often, stern and ghastly, saddens mine. 
Rich in charm that claims our love as duty, 
Earth’s most favored, ye might surely spare 
Pilfered dower of a dead girl’s beauty, 
Poor pretension of the golden hair. 


Leave barbaric warriors such a spoil! 
Or each toilette bring my legend o’er you, 
Each assumption of the charnel’s wreck: 
Then nerve all your spirits to the foil 
Of the peasant coffined white before you, 
Of her death-damp on your warm white neck! 
Ah! some night of revelry or pleasaunce, 
While you dream before your mirror there, 
What if you should see a wan wild Presence 
Come to claim its wealth of golden hair? 


. 














GENTLEMEN’S UNDER- 
CLOTHING. 


HERE is no subject connected with the every- | 


day comfort of woman’s life on which instruc- 
tion is so much needed by all of us as that of the 
under-clothing of our husbands, sons, and broth- 
ers. ‘There is scarcely any of our sex who is not 
responsible in some way for the clothing of some 
man, and to such ‘particularly I wish to give the 
best methods of cutting, making, and mending 
these garments—methods acquired in a long ex- 
perience. 

To begin at the feet. In purchasing winter 
socks try and buy Shaker hand-knit yarn socks ; 
they are soft and warm, and wear much better 
than woven ones. They do not fill up the boot 
as much as those which are thinner and stiffer. 

If the heels are lined with thick, slate-colored 
silecia it will save many stitches. The lining 
should be cut bias, exactly the shape of the heel. 
It should be firmly sewed to the back of the heel, 
and then turned over and sewed on the edge with 
linen thread or strong sewing-silk. Many per- 
sons think that running. the heels with double 
yarn is better, but that takes much more time 
and is no more of a protection. 

For persons who wear very loose boots a heel- 
guard of chamois-skin is a great saving of the 
stocking, and is warm, soft, and pleasant to the 
feet. This guard, made after the accompanying 
pattern, will be found satisfactory. I should be 
made larger or smaller, as necessary. a@ a are 
straps of elastic that pass over the instep, hold- 





APPEARANOE OF Foor witn Heet-Guakp, TO BE WORN 
OUTSIDE OF THE STOCKING. 


ing the guard in its place. Care should be taken 
not to have the elastic too broad or too tight, as 
in that case it might draw the foot and be un- 
comfortable. 

Some gentlemen wear long stockings; these 
will last much longer if a piece of cotton tape, or 
cotton binding that has been shrunk by being 
scalded, is firmly sewed down the seam at the 
back of the leg. 

While I am speaking on this subject I will add 
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one word as to night-stockings, though they are 
not peculiar to men. ‘These are for those persons 
who suffer much with cold feet. They are knit 
of heavy yarn on wooden pins the size of a small 
quill, pointed at both ends; they are knit very 
loosely round and round like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Their peculiarity consists in their not hav- 
ing any heel, being merely bags of yarn, which 
are so loose that they may be easily put on and 
off, as the necessities of the case demand. They 
will be found a great comfort to any one who is 
a sufferer from cold feet at night. 

For men’s drawers care should be used in the 
cutting. If cut after the following diagram near- 
ly three quarters of the muslin usually used in 
the making of a pair of drawers will be saved, 
and they will wear much longer when thus made. 

From this diagram it will be seen that the 
front side of the leg is iaid against the selvage 
of the muslin, leaving the back side of the leg 
bias. This is to secure more pliancy where the 
strain is greatest, as well as to economize the 
material. ‘The waistband is only to reach three 
quarters of the way round the waist, and is to be 
finished across the back with two strong pieces 
of elastic sewed to- 











APPEARANCE WHEN FInNisuEp. 


The sleeves of a shitt should be made on the 
same principle as the legs of the drawers, with 
the bias seam coming under the elbow, which 
will give more to tH® bending of the arm. Shirts 





gether, with the full- 
ness of the back of the 
drawers gathered be- 
tween them. Or the 
front the waistband is 
to be set down a little 
way to the line mark- 
edin the pattern. The 
pieces that come off 
the side will make the 
waistband, and the 
piece that comes off 
at the top of each leg 
will make the facing 
to the front. Any 
woman will see at a 
glance that the econ- 
omy of méterial is 
very great, and should 
she cut garments in 
this way she will find 
that they wear much 
better than those cut 
after the oid fashion. 
Any drawers pattern 
can be adapted to this 
mode of cutting. This 
diagram is intended 
for muslin a yard 
wide. 

In the matter of 
under - shirts, | most 
gentlemen prefer those 
which are woven, and 
here the old proverb 
that ‘‘a stitch in time 
séives nine” tomes in 
play. Before they are 
worn, if a gore of mus- 
lin or linen is securely 
sewed on each side of 
the neck, where un- 
der-shirts first begin 
to split down, it will | 
be found a great sav- 
ing of time and trou- |e 
ble. ba 

Should a man pre- 
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fer an under- shirt 
made of flannel, it will be best to shrink the flan- 
nel thoroughly before cutgjng out the garment. 
This is most readily done’by putting the flannel 
into a kettle of cold water, setting it on the fire, 
tightly covered, and allowing the water to come 
to a boil, then remove the kettle from the fire 
and allow it to stand until the water is cold, when 
the flannel can be hung out to dry. 

After this process, which does not harm the 
appearance of the fabric, it will be found that 
the garment will not shrink. 

With regard to shirts, so fmany men prefer to 
buy their shirts outright that it is hardly neces- 
sary to write any thing about them. Yet to those 
people who still retain an old-fashioned desire to 
make shirts I may suggest a few useful hints, 
In cutting a shirt the first thing is to procure a 
good pattern. The fit of a shirt is as important 
to the comfort of the wearer as the fit of a dress. 
A good pattern, cut by measurement, may be 
procured at any of the shops where shirts are 
made for a sum that seems trifling compared with 
the comfort of having a garment wear well. 

In cutting out the garment make the front in 
two pieces, the upper half consisting of the bosom 
and side pieces, and the lower half of the flap. 
This will save the length of the bosom in the 
muslin of every shirt.- They are to be joined to- 
gether with a strip of cotton going, as may be 
seen in the diagram, the whole distance across 
the front. 
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that are made to open behind are much better 
for the use of almost every man, as in that case 
the gaping of the front is avoided, and, besides, 
the shirt can be ironed better. If the bosom be 
lined with muslin, it is less likely to split open, 
and, should it split, can be more easily mended. 

All shirts should be repaired before they are 
washed, as after they are starched nothing can 
be done with them without tumbling them very 
much. 

When buttons are sewed on avy thing that is 
to be starched, if a small piece of muslin is folded 
two or three times and sewed on with the but- 
ton, and then all that protrudes cut away, it will 
add much to their strength. 

It is best, however, on shirts to do away with 
buttons, and use only studs—gold or silver, if 
you have them; but if not, those of bone, and 
which cost about the same as buttons, are very 
useful. All these experiments have been tried 
and found perfect of their kind, and I shall feel 
very glad if they are of use to any of my hard- 
worked sisters. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Panis, November 19, 1867. 
Ed. Harper's Bazar : 

Now that the Great Exposition is over, and 
the strangers have left Paris, the Parisians de- 
scribe themselves as féeling like a man who 
awakes from fantastic dreams the day after a 
scene of dissipation. He rubs his eyes, turns 
over, but is unable to sleep again, and sits up to 
look into the glass, to see if he appears as hag- 
gard as he feels. The buildings on the Champ de 
Mars are rapidly falling to pieces under the ham- 
mers of the workmen. The special conveyances 
which crowded the streets have disappeared. 
The long “‘ run” of old pieces at the theatres is 
at an end. High prices in the shops and hotels 
ave reduced. In short, Paris is readjusting itself 
to the tastes and requirements of the Parisians. 

The city is none the less interesting to a quiet 
and observing spectator for this change. And 
those who have been here during the past or 
ys seasons, as well as those who cross the 

cean only on paper, and visit foreign scenes by 
proxy, through the narratives of others, may be 
interested in some every-day scenes of common 
life in this great capital, which has so lately been 
the theatre of the most imposing display. 

Let us begin at the beginning, that is to say, 
with a wedding. 
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The other day, as I was sauntering with my 
companions along the streets upon the left bank 
of the Seine, past the famous old church of St. 
Ge: main-des-Prés, I was struck by the fact that 
the inner door of the church was closed, although 
I had previously always found it open. Now 
the shutting of a door which is customarily open 
is a sort of challenge to one’s curiosity. So we 
looked about us, and saw that in the porch stood 
a man clothed in black, with a silver-tipped wand 
in his hand, and a massive silver chain hung 
about his neck; and in the adjoining square, a 
little removed from the church-door, was the 
head of a long file of carriages. The man in 
black suffered us to enter the door without ob- 
jection, and we saw that we had happened upon 
a modest Parisian church-wedding. Evidenily 
the silver chain worn by the verger might be 
taken, for the time, to symbolize the bond of 
the marriage vow, and the little black wand the 
moderate but actual authority vested in the hus- 
band thereby. As the nave was filled with a 
numerous assemblage of the friends, we walked 
up one of the side aisles to phe transept, where 
we were opposite the bride aild bridegroom, and 
stood there, outside the rail, in a little group of 
chance spectators or humbler friends of the bridal 
party, old women and nurses in their white caps, 
and one or two workmen and boys in their blue 
blouses. 

The bride and groom sat in velvet-covered 
chairs, in the front rank of the congregation. 
Before each was a velvet kneeling-chair or prie- 
Dieu. ‘The ample white veil which covered the 
bride and her chair was solicitously arranged from 
time to time by her mother, who sat at her left. 
At each side of the bridal party, upon the mar- 
ble floor which intervened between them and the 
steps of the aliar, stood two decorated beadles in 
their cocked-hats. Whenever the bride and groom 
were requiied to step fo: ward two verge's in black, 
with silver chains, advanced, and pointed out with 
their wands the spot where each was to stand. 
Whenever the assembly were to rise, or to kneel, 
or any significant step in the progress of the cer- 
emony was accomplished, the beadles simulta- 
neously raised their heavy staves and struck a 
lond blow on the stone tloor. 

The reading of the service was inaudible at the 
moderate distance at which we stood. ‘The bride, 
with her prayer-book in her hand, knelt and rose, 
sometimes alone, and sometimes wiih the bride- 
groom. ‘Lhe priest came down the steps wiih a 
golden plate, and the bride and groom went for- 
ward, each beaving a tall lighted candle handed 
them by the vergers, and received the sacrament. 
The candles used for such purposes are about six 
fee high, elegantly moulded at the lower end, and 
piepared with a satin wrapping for the’ hart. 
When the bride and groom had resumed their 
sea's and bowed their heads the groomsmen held 
ove: them a large canopy of white satin embroid- 
eed with silver; while a biidemaid, led by a 
groomsman, went about among the congregation, 
one of the beadles preceding them to clear the 
way, and took up the usual contribution, which 
she afrerward carried to the sacristy. 

When the ceremony at the altar was concluded 
the paity retired to a room adjoining, where the 
proper record of the act was made, and congrat- 
ulations weve given. 

‘The great event of yesterday in Paris was the 
address of the Emperor to the Legislature upon 
the first meeting of the session. The occurrence 
of such events as this is not previously notified to 
the public by the daily press here to such an extent 
as is usual in the United States, where the news- 
papers of the morning inform or remind us of 
much that is going to happen to-day, as well as 
of what did happen yesterday. But rumors run 
sv quickly through sociable Paris that newspaper 
paragraphs are less necessary. Every body is 
informed as if by magic. ‘The Parisian says: 
‘The Emperor is going to open the session of 
the Corps Legislatit to-day, with an address at 
the Louvre. ‘The morning journal does not men- 
tion it; but every body says so, and the streets 
are full of people going to the Palace to see him.” 

The streets and the quai opposite the Louvre 
were lined with the equipages of the legislators ; 
and a great crowd of the curious sauntered 
around, gazing at the various liveries of scarlet, 
crimson, white, or yellow, in which the coachmen 
and fvotmen were attired. But the principal 
scene of attiaction was the Place du Carrousel, 
for through this the Emperor was. to pass. A 
large number of troops were drawn up so as to 
foim a broad avenue, completely guarded by bay- 
onets on each side, reaching from the great door 
of the Tuileries, at one end of this vast esplan- 
ade, to that of the Louvre at the other; and 
through this avenue, at one o'clock, the imperial 
carriages moved, to the sound of drums. and 
trumpets, and escorted by some score of mounted 
guardsmen. Fiist a few of these horsemen led 
the way, followed by several richly -decorated 
coaches, the foremost of which was occupied by 
the Empress. After a few moments’ pause the 
coach of the Emperor followed, with a compact 
body of horsemen both before and after it. He 
bowed fiom the carriage window on either hand 
to the great crowd of spectators who thronged 
the place; and a uumber of them, in turn, 
cheered, and here and there a hat was waved. 

‘Iwo hours afterwaid the news-women in the 
streets were crying, ‘* ‘The discourse of his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor.” GRATIAN. 
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A GREAT MANY RAINBOWS. 


T is a curious fact that no two persons ever 

. see the same rainbow. The iays of the sun 
are refracted and reflected alike by every drop 
of falling rain on which they shine, and it is 
culy those which lie in a particular range and 
direction from the eye that throw the reflec- 
tions and refractions upon it in such a manner as 
to produce the prismatic colors on the retina. 





| Of course for every different position of the eye 


there is a different set of drops in the cloud to 
analyze the light for it, or, in other words, a dif- 
ferent rainbow. 

Any one can convince himself by experiment, 
or rather by obseivation, that this is true. We 
have only to walk along a little way toward the 
south, or toward the north, when looking at a 
rainbow in the east, and observe how it will keep 
pace with us in our motion—the extremities of it 
passing along the various objects seen in the 
horizon, so as to be always opposite to us as we 
advance or recede. 

Or, two persons standing at a little distance 
apart can report to each other at what tree, or 
by what chimney, or other object, the termina- 
tions of the arch come down, 4s seen by each re- 
spectively. 

It results from this that if a hundred persons 
were looking at a dank cloud in the east when the 
setiing sun was shining upon it, all admiring the 
beauty of what they would call ‘‘ the rainbow,” 
it would really be a hundred rainbows that they 
were looking at instead of one. No one would 
see either of the rainbows that the other ninety- 
nine were admiring 

And yet, on second thoughts, it is perhaps not 
so cerain that it may not be, philosophically 
speaking, the same rainbow afier all. It de- 
pends on the very nice and diffictlt metaphysical 
question: What properly constitutes the ideniity 
of a rainbow? ‘This question | shall not attempt 
to solve, but shall leave it for the consideration 
of the reader. 
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KITTY AND THE PIN-CUSHION. 

**Goop-sy, Alice !” 

Arthur was just going out of the yard as he said this. 
He had a long tishing-pole over his shoulder, and a 
queer-looking basket fasteed by a belt Yo his waist. 

“Oh! J want to go a-fishing with Arthur,” said 
Alice. 

“It is too far for Alice to go down to the river,” 
said Aunt Mary. 

“Arthur!” shouted Alice, at the top of her voice, 
“will you catch a fish for me?” 

“Yes,” said Arthur, turning around and shouting 
back; “be a good little girl, and brother will catch 
you a pretty little fish.” 

But Alice still stood on the door-step, mournfully 
watching Arthur. 

“ Auntie, when I am a big young lady can I go down 
to the river with Arthur and catch fishes ?” 

Aunt Mary laughed. ‘ Yes, I think so, if you should 
want to then. -But now come and let us see what we 
can find todo. Shall we go into the shed and swing, 
or shall I tell you a story ?” 

“Swing me, and tell me a story, Auntie!" 

“ What, both ?” 

Yes,” replied Alice, laughing, and dancing toward 
the shed. 

Aunt Mary followed. There were two swings in the 
shed, side by side. Ove was a good deal lower than 
the other. Aunt Mary lified Alice into the low swing, 
and seated herself in the other. The two swings were 
so near together that she could reach out her hand 
and push Alice gently to and fro while she was swing- 
ing herself. 

Alice sat silently enjoying the gentle motion for a 
few moments, and then said: 

**Please, tell me a story, Auntie ?” 

So Aunt Mary began. 

“T will tell you a little more about my mischievous 
black-and-white kitten. She was very fond of going 
inte Grandmamma’s room, and knocking down any 
spool of thread that she could find on the work-table, 
and rolling it about the floor. Often Grandmamma 
would find her thread all gwisted around the legs of a 
chair, and the spool under the bed. So she was 
obliged to be very carefal, and keep her things where 
Kitty could not find them. : 

“One day Grandmamma was going out to take a ride. 
She went into her room to put on her bonnet and 
shawl. And she said to herself, ‘I will be sure to 
shut my door, and then Kitty can not get in to do any 
mischief.' When she was ready she went out, and 
shut the door after her. She did not know that Kitty 
was hidden under the bed.” 

‘*Was Kitty under the bed ?” asked Alice. 

“Yes, she was under the bed. She had slily follow- 
ed Grandmamma into the room, and whisked away 
under the bed. When Kitty heard Grandmamma go 
out, she peeped out from her hiding-place to see if 
any one else was in the room. She could not see any 
one. So she came out, and thought she would have a 
grand time to play all by herself. First she jumped 
upon the table by the window, and looked out into the 
yard. Cats like to look out of the window.” 

“‘What did Kitty see, Auntie?” said Alice. 

“She saw a little bird hopping about on the fence. 
And she said to herself, ‘If I was only out there I would 
catch that bird. But I can not get out for the door is, 
shut.’ So Kitty jumped down from the tabie, and look- 
ed around to find something to amuse herself with. 
Presently she spied a round looking thing upon the 
mantle-piece. ‘ 

‘***T wonder what that is?" said Kitty to herself. ‘It 
looks like a ball, and I'll knock it down, and roll it 
around the room.’ 

“So Kitty jumped as high as she conld to reach the 
round thing on the mantle-piece. But she could not 
reach it. It was too high. 

***Oh !’ said she to herself, Shere is a chair. I will 
ery on the chair first, and then I can reach the 

allt 

**So Kitty jumped into the chair, and then upon the 
mantle-piece, and with her paw she gave the round- 
looking thing a push, and down it went rolling on 
the floor. Kitty sprang after it, but she found it was 
not a ball.” 

“What was it ?" asked Alice. 

“It was Grandmamma’s pin-cushion, full of pins 
and needles. Kitty knocked it with her paws to make 
it roll on the floor. But it would not roll very well, 
and the pins and needles hurt her paws. Kitty looked 
at the pin-cushion carefully, to see what it was that 
hurt her paws. She saw the pins and needles. 

‘«T'll pull theee things ont,’ she said to herself, 
‘and then I can knock the ball around without hurt- 
ing my paws." 

“So she began to try to get the pins and needles 
out. It was not easy for Kitty to get them out. She 
tried to pick them out with her paws. But they did 
not come cut well. So she took hold of the cushion 
with her two front paws, and with her sharp little 
teeth began carefully to pick out the pins and needles, 
and to drop them on the floor,” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Alice, 





“ Kitty had pulled almost all of the pins and needles | ALL, BLACK & CO., 


out of the cushion when the door opened, and Grand- 
mamma came in. Kitty was so busy that she did not 
notice that any one had come in until Grandmamma, 
seeing what she was about, exclaimed : 

“*Why, Kitty!" . 

* Kitty started, dropped the pin-cushion, and stamp- 
ered out of the room.” 

“ What did Grandmamma do?” asked Alice. 

“Oh! she picked up the pius and needles and put 
them in the cushion, and—” 

‘‘Why, here comes Arthur!" interrupted Alice, get- 
ting out of the swing hastily. ‘Iam going to see if, 
he has got my fish.” 

And away she ran. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
originated the anesthetic use of nitrous oxide 
gas, administer it in the manner most approved b: 
the medical profession, do nothing but EXTRAC' 
TEETH, and they certainly do that WITHOUT PAIN 
—so 25,000 patients testify. See their names at the 
office, No. 19 Cooper Institute. 





INOCULAR GLASSES. These celebrated 
Glasses—the most powerful and portable ever 
produced—are arranged for the Opera and out-door 
use. In endless styles. For sale only at 
SEMMONS’S, 669} and 1103 Broadway. 


YE-GLASSES AND SPECTACLES, to 
strengthen and improve the sight of old and 
young, without the distressing result of frequent 
changes. Recommended by the medical faculty. For 
sale only at SEMMONS'S, 669} and 1103 Broadway. 


ATERS’S PREMIUM PIANOS, WITH 
AGRAFFE TREBLE. Melcudeons, Parlor, 
Church, and Cabinet Orgaus, the best manufactured, 
warranted for six years. Second-hand Pianos, Melu- 
deons, and Organs at great bargains. Monthly in- 
stallments received from one to two years. Iilus- 
trated catalogues mailed. Warecrooms, 431 Broadway, 
New York. HORACE WATERS & Cv. 


MASON & HAMLIN, 
MANUFACTURERS OF CABINET ORGANS, 
596 Broadway, New York, 

HAVE BEEN AWARDED a 


| eee PRIZE MEDAL 


at the 
PAF i3 EXPOSITION, 1867, 
making Fifty-nine Highest Premiums taken by them 
within a few years. 











More than fifty styles, in cases of various degrees 
of elegance, with one to twenty-two stops each. 
Prices—$75 to $2500 each. 


$ NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 

Simple. kapid, Strong, Easy, Reliable, Elegant. 
Warranted. Sritci ALIKE ON BolT sIpEsS. Has Medals 
and Diplomas. Single Machines seut free on »eceipt of 
$5. Family Sewing Machine Co., 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


—_— & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 


BARNES'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Caristianity in the Nine- 
teenth pay Delivered in the Mercer Street 
Church, New York, January 21 to February 21, 1867. 
On the *‘ Ely Foundation” of the Union Theolugical 
Seminary. By Atuerr Barnes, Author of “ Notes 
on the New Testament," &c. ovo, Morocco Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBORS. A Novel. By 
the Author of ‘ Paul Massie.” Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE LOVERS' DICTIONARY: A Poetical Treasury 
of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Di- 
lemmas, Indexed with nearly ‘Ten Thousand Refer- 
ences as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to 
the Study of the Tender Science. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50; Gilt Edges, $4 25. 


CARLYON’S YEAR. A Novel. By the Author of 
“Lost Sir Massingberd.” 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


FRENCH’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, for the 
Slate; in which Methods and Rules are based upon 
Principles established by Induction. By Jonun H. 
Frencu, LL.D. 16mo, Half Leather, 50 cents, 


STONE EDGE. ATale. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, Cromwell, 
and Pitt. A Course of Lectures on the Political 
History of England. By Gotpwin Smit, Author 
of “Lectures on the Study of History," &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


CIRCE; or, Three Acts in the Life of an Artist. A 
Novel. By Basineton Wuite. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MACE'S FAIRY BOOK. Home Fairy Tales (Contes 
du Petit-Chdteau). By Jean Maoé, Editor of the 
Magasin d'Education; Author of “The Story of a 
Mouthful of Bread,” &c. Translated by Mary L. 
Bootn, Translator of ‘ Martin's History of France,” 
* Laboulaye’s Fairy Book,” &c. With Engravings. 
12mo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


THE TENANTS OF MALORY. A Novel. ByJ.S. 
Lr Fanvu, Author of ** Uncle Silas,” ‘Guy Deverell,” 
“ All in the Dark,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


AGNES STRICKLAND'S QUEENS or ENGLAND. 
Lives of the Queens of England. From the Nor- 
man Conquest. By A@nrs Strickianp, Author of 
‘Lives of the Queens of Scotland.” Abridged by 
the Author. Revised and Edited by Canoine G. 
PARKER. ——- 12mo, Cloth, $200. (Uniform with 
the Student's Histories.) 


BIRDS OF PREY. A Novel. By M.E. Brannon, 
Author of “Aurora Floyd,” ‘‘ Eleanor'’s Victory,” 
“John Marchmont’s Legacy,” &c., &c. With Illus- 
trations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. e 


HASWELL'S _.ENGINEERS' AND MECHANICS’ 
POCKET-BOOK. Twenty-first Edition, revised 
and enlarged. By Cuas. H. Haswett, Civi! and 
Marine Engineer. 663 pages, 12mo, Leather, Pock- 
et-Book Form, $3 00. Fi 

Just adopted by the United States Navy and 
Treasury Departments, e 


THE CURATE'S DISCIPLINE. ANovel. By Mrs 
Eitoart. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WOOD'S PHYSICAL EXERCISES. Mannal of Phys- 
ical Exercises: Comprising Gymnastics, Rowing, 
Skating, Fencing, Crickt, Calisthenfes, Sailing, 
Swimming, Sparring, and Base Ball; together with 
Rules for Training and Sanitary Suggestions. By 
Witiram Woop, Instructor in Physical Education. 
With 125 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER'S WRITING BOOKS. Symmetrical Pen- 
manship, with Marginal Drawing Lessons. In Ten 
Numbers. The first four Numbers now ready. Price 
$2 per dozen. 























ta Harpee & Brorners will send the above Works 
by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
ipt of the price, 


States, on rece’ 





565 and 567 Broadway, 
Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE REOFIVING A VERY FINE SELECTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE ——— Jean OTHER PRECIOUS 


JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
WATCHES 


f BRONZES. 

A large variety of Fancy Goods. 

Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 
COLGATE & COMPANY'S 

RAGRANT TOILET SOAPS are prepared 
by skilled workmen from the best materials ob- 
tainable. They are SUPERIOR in all the requisites 
of good TOILET SOAP, and consequently have be- 
come the STANDARD among dealers and consumers. 


Sold EAST and WEST, NORTH and SOUTH. 
SILVER PLATED WARE. 
OGERS, SMITH & CO.’S 
Beautiful and durable goods. 


EUREKA COFFEE POT, 
the best coffee pot in the world for making good 


cofiee, 
DINNER AND TEA SETS, 
best variety in aa and cheap. 


’ 








new and beautiful. 
ENGRAVED GLASS, 
with crest or initial. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & wo. 
. Messrs. A. T. STEWART & 


CO., being the exclusive agents and importers « 
of all the KID GLOVES made by ALEXANDRE of 
Paris, respectfully caution buyers agaiust imitations 
stamped inside “ ALEXANDER," uiso ‘ ALEXAN- 
DRE CELEBRE,” which are now in the market and 
sold as the geuuine glove. 

All genuine Alexandre Gloves are stamped : 
“Médaille de lve Classe, Exposition Universelle, 
1855. ALEXANDRE. A.T.S. & Cie.” 


f geek- AND BAR: a Complete Digest of 
the Wit, Humor, Asperities, and Ameuit.es cf 
the Luw. By L. J. Bicriow, Counsellor - at - Law. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Price $2 00. — 
Well planned, and very amusing.—Boston Post. 
Fuil of variety and humor.—Philadelpiia City Item. . 
A sketchy and amusing volume.—Con-rerationalist. 
Pleasant, versatile, chatty, gossipy.—Bath Sentinel. 


Prcsitsuzp py HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $2 v0. 


F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
(Established 1823,) 


| | enema AMERICAN, and HUDSON'S 
BAY COMPANY'S FURS. 








Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Fars of every agg 
consisting of Mantillas, Peierines, Collars, Muffs, 
Cuffs, Skating Caps, &c., &c., in Russian and Hud- 
son’s Bay Sable, Ermine, Fitch, Mink, Siberian Squir- 
rel, and other Furs; together with a full assortment 
of Sleigh and Lap Robes, Gioves, Carriage Rugs, and 
other articles. 





All Articles of our own Manufacture, and Warranted 
of Superior Quality and Workmanship. 


F. W. LASAK'S SON, 
520 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


LF4“®¥ TO SKATE IN ONE HOUR, 
by using the 
AMERICAN PARLOR OR FLOOR SKATE. 
Hard Rubber Rollers. Aunti-Friction Axies. 
For sale by all dealers. Manufactured by 
. STEVENS, 9 Gold Street, New York. 


 cietiasiagtania & CO., 


“Nos. 550 axp ry) Broapway, 








Invite inspection of their stock of specialties for 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


This year more extensive than ever before. The 
well-known Starters of the House, 
DIAMONDS and FINE JEWELRY, 
SILVERWARE, oe — BRONZES, 
c., &., &., 

Are, as usual, worthy of inspection. But particular 
attention is solicited to the extraordinary 
assortment of 
NOVELTIES FROM ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, 
The exquisitely-wrought productions, 
rotesque or useful, in 
VIENNESE LEATHER, WOUD, and GILT, 
The very beautiful Fancy Wares of all descriptions 
from Paris, the rich Dressing-Cases, Secretaries, Cor- 
dial-Stands, &c., &c. TIFFANY & CO. would sug- 
gest to their patrons the advantage of an early call, 
which will secure a selection while the choicer arti- 
cles are obtainable, and the hurry of Holiday business 

does not prevent the best clerical attention. 


THE 
“RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDER- 
SKIRT,” 
of the manufacture of 
THE NORFOLK AND NEW BRUNSWICK 
HOSIERY COMPANY. 
For Sale by all first-class Retailers. 

It will not shrink. rae 





It is gored to conform with the present style of La- 
dies’ Dresses. i, 
It is entirely new this season. 
It has the unqualified approval of the most fashion- 
able and discriminating. ‘ 
TWO MARRIAGES. By Dinan Maria 
Motoox (Mrs. Cratx), Author of “John Halifax, 


Gentleman,” “Christian's Mistake,” ‘A Noble 
Life,” &c., &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





We have no hesitation in affirming the “Two Mar- 
riages” to be in many vespects the very best book that 
the author has yet produced. Rarely have we read a 
work written with so exquisite a delicacy, full of so 
tender an a _ conveying so salutary a lesson. 
—British Quarterly Review. Pas 

All a, ae Ly the author of “John Halifax” 
have an excellent moral; something tangible, real, 
and xatisfactory.—Pall Mall Gazette. A 

The author of “John Halifax” can not help ign | 
gracefully: all her sentiments are pure, retined, ap 
womanly. Her English is always good, and her skilk 
in suggesting the unspcken deiails of a story resem- 
bles that of the pieces of music called Songs without 
Words.—Atheneum. 


Pustisuzp py HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors. 


Sent by mail, posta; aid, to any part of the United 
ies ieotee < = receipt of git Bu. 
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THE GREAT 
. ne TEA COMPANY 
have just received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
29,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 


12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 








In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are cunstantly receiving 
large invoices of the tinest quality of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for tineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at the following prices: 

_ (black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 

er 1b. 

. Mixen (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c. ; 
best, $1 per tb. 

3 oe Baraxrast, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
LW; best, $i 20 per Ib. 

ImperiaL (rest, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 25 per Ib. 

Yoruna Hyson (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1.25 per lb. 

Uncororzp Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per tb. 

Guxrowper, $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 

Coffees roasted and ground daily. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenou Breaxrast AND Dinner Corrre, 
which we seil at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 
by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Otlice Box 5643,) N. Y. 





To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Great Amertoan Tea Company, 
we will start with the American Houses, leaving out 0 
the account entirely the protits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large protits on their sales or shipments—aud some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Tiird. Tne Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

‘ourth. Ov its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average protit of about 
10 per cent. 

Bitih. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines ata protit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a protit 
of about 10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth. Tne Retailer sells it to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay- And now 
we propose to show why we can sell so very much 
lower than small dealers. ‘ 

We propose to do away with all these various 
protits and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooper- 
ages, and waste, with the exception of a®mall com- 
mission paid fur purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourxelves—which, on our large sales, will — pay us, 

Through our system of supplying Clabs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United 
States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to yet up a Club. The answeris simply this: Let each 

erson wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 

offee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on 2 list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party’s goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each party getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem- 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafver we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our protits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 
Jess than thirty dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each party's name marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to¢Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or 
money, with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon vetting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can.be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N.B.—AII villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
= Teas and Coffees about one third by sending 

irectly to * 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our nume 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Boats or Imirations. 

We have no branches, and do not 1m any case au- 
thorize the use of our name. 

Post-Office Orders and Drafts make payable to the 


Order of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Direct Letters to 
REAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1861), is recommended by the leading News- 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 
ViZ.: 





American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange 
Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 

.D., Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M. Reid. D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Il., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. é 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field aud J. 
G. Craighead, Editors. : 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. S. Porter, D.D., Editor. 

Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. " 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Movore’s Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 

We call attention to the above list as a positive gnar- 
antee of our manner of doing business ; as well as the 
h ‘ke ge 


dreds o Pp in our pub 
Club Lists. 
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HE NEW YORK WEEKLY, 
The Greatest Story and Sketch Paper 
in the United States, 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

A New Story is commenced in No. 6 of the NEW 
YORK WEEKLY, now ready, by the great American 
Author, = 

EMERSON BENNETT, 
entitled, 
SOL SLOCUM; 
oR, . 
THE MAID OF THE JUNIATA. 
The NEW YORK WEEKLY now has a circulation of 
125,000 COPIES. 
SOL SLOCUM; 
on, 

THE MAID OF THE JUNIATA, 
From the pen of America’s gifted Romancer, 
EMERSON BENNETT, 
Commenced in 
THE NEW YORK WEEKLY, 
No. 6—Now Reapy. 

SOL SLOCUM; 
oR, 

THE MAID OF THE JUNIATA, 

BY 
EMERSON BENNETT, 

Is the greatest product ‘of his transcendently great 
pen. It isa tale of the great border, and the charac- 
ters which figure in it are as various as the many 
scenes through which they have to pass. One after 
another are introduced the hardy pioneer, the cunnin, 
trapper, the wily savage, the ecceutric seeker after ad- 
venture, the tender maiden, severed by the foie of 
circumstances from friends and kindred, the heroic 
and daring youth whose — are lofty, whose 
soul is fearless, and whose deeds are daring, together 
with a miscellaneous crowd of adventurous spirits 
presenting almost every phase of human character, 
each of whom plays his or her part in the thrilling 
drama. The story is replete with scenes and incidents 
which cause the blood of the reader to leap with elec- 
tric force; and constantly alternating between joy and 
sorrow, tears and laughter, indignation and admira- 
tion, he suffers and rejoices with the characters, abso- 
lutely seeming to act with them, so intensely is he in- 
terested—so deeply is he spell-bound. The story never 
flags from the beginning to the end, and the love por- 
tions of it are especially beautiful, and such as to en- 
list the sympathies of every lady reader. This great 
story is commenced in No. 6 of the present volume, 
and those who desire to read it should send in their 
orders. Once more we say, buy the 

THE NEW YORK WEEKLY, 
and read 
SOL SLOCUM, 
BY 
EMERSON BENNETT. 


Among the romance writers of the NEW YORK 

WEEKLY may be mentioned: 
RS. MARY J. HOLMES, MRS. LEON LEWIS, 
E D. RS. oe aie pe A. 





ETT, P. IN MYERS, ED- 
WARD MINTURN, JAMES REYNOLDS, FRANCIS 
8S. SMITH, and many others, to say nothing of those 
reat stars in the literary firmament, A. 7 H. DU- 
ANNE, WILLIAM ROSS WALLACE, EMMA ALICE 
BROWN, M. EDESSA WYNNE, MRs. SARAH A. 
WATSON, and a host of others, and that trio of bril- 
liant humorists, Q. K. PHILANDER ES! 5 
JOSH BILLINGS, and MARK TWAIN, and man 
others—besides a host of BRILLIANT ESSAYISTS, 
SPICY PARAGRAPHISTS, PAINS-TAKING COL- 
LATERS, and about one hundred other occasional 
contributors. 


SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREER. 
OUR TERMS: 


The NEW YORK WEEKLY is sold by every News 
Agent in the United States. The price is Six Cents, 
but in cases where Agents have to pay extra freight, 
a higher price is charged. When there is a News 
Agent in the town, we desire our friends to get the 
NEW YORK WEEKLY through him. When sent by 
mail, single copies $8 per annum; four copies $10, 
which is $250 a copy eight copies $20. e party 
who sends us $20 for a club of eight copies wt peo | 
at one time) will be entitled to a copy free. Postmas- 
ters and others who get up clubs in their respective 
towns can afterward add s mele copies at $2 50. 

The NEW YORK WEEKLY and the ILLUS- 
TRATED LITERARY ALBUM will hoth be sent for 
$6 per annum. Address 


STREET & SMITH, 
11 Frankrortr Srreet, New York. 


E. WALRAVEN, 
° No. 686 Broadway, 
ew York, 


and 
719 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
would call 
THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIO 
to his 
FALL IMPORTATION 


0 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
and 
LINENS. 

Extraordinary efforts have been made to excel in 
the taste, quality, and variety of the fabrics, which 
were personally selected from the celebrated manu- 
facto. . of = princi a yt Lng 

yons, St. Gallen, Ber! enna, 
cna, and Nottingham. 


A Visit to the Establishment entails No Obligation to 
Purchase. 











| PREDISPOSED TO BILIOUSNESS, 
nothing is easier than to prevent this constitu- 
tional tendency from culminating in acute 

taking Tanrant’s Erreevesoent Sertzer APgxtent in 
doses as an alterative. Sold by every Druggist. 





¢ G. GUNTHER & SONS 


have now open their 
ENTIRE STOCK OF LADIES’ FURS, 
comprising oue of the largest assortments, and 
ee. manufactured for the 
ITY TRADE. 


Attention is particularly directed to their 
NOVELTIES 


for the season, comprising : 
BROWN FUR SEAL SACQUE 
BLACK PERSIAN QUES, 
GRAY PERSIAN LAMB opr, 
BLACK ASTRAKAN LAMB SACQUES, 
GRAY KRIMMER LAMB SACQUES. 
Also some cpoeteliy peapented styles of 
PARIS AND LONDON FUR BASQUES, VESTS, 
AND MUFFS, 
very rich and elegant in their designs, and exhibited 
2 at 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
NOTIONS in Fur Boas, Neckties, and Scarfs, 
NEW STYLES in Ladies’ Fur Turbans, 
FANCY FUR TRIMMINGS, &o. 
C.G. GUNTHER & SONS, 
FUR DEALERS AND FURRIERS, 
2 anp 54 Broapway. 
tie MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
F. 3. WINSTON, Present. 


144 anv 146 Broapway. 











Organized 1843. 
CASH ASSETS, 
Aug. 1, 1867, 
$21,744,046 68. 
ANNUAL CASH INCOME 
exceeds 
SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 
CASH DIVIDEND 
for 1867, 
$2,124,000 75. 

This Company has divided to its Policy-Holders 





more than 
TEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
which have been paid either in cash or by 
Equivalent Additions to Policies. 
The Losses paid exceed 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS 
about 
FIFTY THOUSAND. 
This Company 
is 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
and divides aut its profits among Policy-Holders. 





There are no Stockholders to appropriate any portion 
of the surplus. 
DIVIDENDS 
on the 
CONTRIBUTION PLAN 
MADE AND PAID ANNUALLY, 
AT THE END OF 722 FIRST AND EVERY 
YEAR. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vicr-Presment. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Aorvany. 
ISAAC ABBATT, 
JOHN M. STUART, 


’ THE GREAT 

Y= STATES TEA WAREHOUSE, 
T. Y¥. KELLEY & CoO, 

30 Vesey St., New York, 
Are now supplying families throughout the country 
with TEAS warranted, in all cases, perfectly pure as 
imported, at cargo prices—thus saving to them five or 
six protits of middle-men, which average from 50 cents 
to $1 per pound. Clubs can be formed in any city or 
town, by any person, male or female; and to such as 
will take the trouble we will furnish Teas and Coffees, 
for their own use, free of charge, to the amount of tive 
per cent. on each order they send us. On application, 
we send by mail circulars containing price list of all 
our Teas and Coffees, also club lists and terms to 
“=e in detail. 

e forward all goods (collect on delivery) by the 

Express C. y, ani bers of the club can divide 
the express charges equally among themselves. 


PRICE LIST. 
Oolong (*lack), 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, best. 
Mixe: een and black), 60c., 70c., 80¢c., 90c., $1, best. 
—a (green), 6Uc., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1 00, $1 10, 


Imperial (green), 90c., $1 00, $1 25. 
English Breakfast (black), T0c., 80c., 90¢., $1 00, $1 10, 


1 20. 
Japan, 90c., $1 00, $1 25. 





\ SEoRETARIES, 











Gunpowder, $1 25, $1 50. 
We import a very superior quality of Kiangsi Oolong 
and Moyune Youn ryson Was pat up oy origina. 


Chinese packages, which we sell at $1 30 for the Oolong 
and $1 60 for the Young Hyson, per package. 

Ground Coffees, 20c., 25c., and 30c., per pound. Best 
Old Government Java, Ground, 40c. 


All goods put up by us bear our trade-mark, and no 
others are genuine. Address all orders to 

GREAT STATES TEA WAREHOUSE 
of T. Y. KELLEY & CO,, 
(P. U. Box 574.) 30 Vesey St., New York. 


PRINTING INE. 





co. 
TING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER'S BUILDINGS, 

No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that. they 
supply Messra: Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications, 





POPULAR GOODS 
at 
POPULAR PRICES, 
FOR LADIES. 

BREAKFAST SHAWLS, SONTAGS, 
COMFORTERS, SCARFS, HOODS, 
CAPES, GARIBALDIS, SACQUES, 

SILK UNDER VESTS, DRAWERS, 
MERINO, COTTON, AND WOOL HOSIERY ; 
KID, CLOTH, and CASTOR GLOVES 
A LARGE VARIETY OF ELEGANT GOODS AT 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 

UNION ADAMS, 


637 Broadway. 


W ORKING MODELS OF STEAM 
ENGINES, various styles and sizes. ITllus- 

trated —. sent on receipt of a postage stamp 

by O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 


O TO THOMAS R. AGNEW'’S, 260 and 

262 Greenwich St., corner of Murray, New York 

aod there you will tind Teas, Coffees, Fish, Flour, and 

all kinds of Groceries, cheaper than at any other store 
in New York. 


‘* A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and Instruction.” 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


The Publishers have just commenced the issue of 
Harerr’s Bazar, a Weekly Illustrated Family Jour- 
nalydevoted to Fashion and Home Literature. Their 
aim is twofold: to supply the existing need of a Week- 
ly Fashion Newspaver, and to combine therewith a 
first-class literary journal, which will be indispensable 
to every household. 

It is the tirst Weekly Journal ot Fashion ever pub- 
lished in the United States. The Publishers have 
made arrangements, at great cost, with the most cele- 
brated of the Fashion Papers of Europe, especially 
with the famous Bazar of Berlin, which supplies the 
fashions to the ieading journals of Paris, to furnish 
the same to them in advance, sv that heuceforth the 
fashions will appear in Harrrr’s Bazar simultaneous- 
ly with their publication in Paris and Beriin—an ad- 
vantage enjoyed by no other journal in the country. 

The patrons of Harrer’s Bazar will receive every 
fortnight large pattern-plates, containing from fort 
to fifty full-sized patterns of ladies’, misses’, and chil- 
dren's bonnets, cloaks, dresses, under - clothing, and 
other articles, accompanied with the necessary de- 
scriptions and directions, and occasionally an elegant 
colored fashion plate. 

Harrver’s Bazar, besides being the leading Fashion 
Journal in this country, will also aim to present be- 
fore its readers the very best specimens of Household 
Literature. It will contain original and selected Se- 
rial Stories, Poetry, Novelettes, Articles on the Topics 
of the Day (excla ing Politics), on Books, Art, Morals, 
Familiar Science, Education, Amusements, Hygiene 
Etiquette, Housekeeping, Gardening, with 
Foreign Gossip. No snbject of househo 
will be excluded from its columns, 

Harper's Bazar will contain 16 folio pages, of the 
size of Harrer’s WEEKLY, printed on superfine calen- 
dered paper, and will be published weekly. 














ome an 
interest 





“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 





HARPER'S New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
P..-. gga popular Monthly in the world.—New l’ork 


We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets — the popular taste, farnish- 
ing a erage and instructive variety of reading for 

-—Zion's Herald, Boston. 

a 


“A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 











“The best, cheapest, and most successful Family Pa- 
per ia the Union.” 


ARPER’S WEEKLY, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


The Mopet Newsrarer of our country—complete 
in all the departments of an American Family Paper 
—Harrrr’s WFEKLY has earned for itself a right to its 
title, “A Jounna. or Civitization."—New York Even- 
ing Post. G 

This Paper furnishes the best illustrations. Our fa. 
tnre historians will enrich themselves out of Harver's 
Werk y long after writers, and printers, and publish- 
ers are turned to dust.—New York Evang: list. 

The articles upon public bf gee which appear in 
Harrer’s Week y from week to week form a remark- 
able series of brief political essays. They are distin- 
guished by clear and pointed statements, by good 
common sense, by independence and breadth of view. 
They are the expression of mature conviction, high 
principle, and strong feeling, and take their place 
among the best newspaper writing of the time.—North 
American Review, Boston, Mass. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
1868, 

The Publishers have perfected a system of mailin 
by which they can supply the Mae@azinz, WEEKLY, an 
Bazar promptly to those who prefer to receive their 

riodicals directly from the Office of Publication. 

ostmasters and others desirous of getting up Clubs 
will be supplied with a Show-Bill o ee pememeg 

The postage on Harper's WeEKty is 20 cents a year, 
on the Bazar 20 cents, and on the Magazine 24 cents, 
which must be paid at the subscriber's post-office. 





TERMS: 
Harper's Wrerxty, One Year........ $4 00 
Harpee’s Bazar, One Year .........- 400 
Harrer’s Maeazinz, One Year....... 400 


Harrrr’s Bazan, Harrrr’s Werxty, and Harper's 
Macaztng, to one address, fur one year, $10 00: or 
either two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Susscrisers at 00 each, in one remittance; or Siz 

‘or $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrer’s WerKLy, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 each. A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on reczipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

A complete Set of Harrer’s MaGazinr, now com- 

rising Thirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 
be sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. _Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
nail, postpaid. 

*.* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents avpi- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazar, and 24 cents apmi- 
TIONAL for the Maaazinz, to prepay United States post- 
age. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frank.in Square, New Yorm 
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PACETIA. 


_ Tur latest novelty in millinerdom in San Francisco 
is reported to be a paper bonnet. We trust the fashion 


will not reach New York, 


. 


no doubt insist on using bank-notes for the article. 


a ee — 


HAND-BOOK TO THE LIBERTIES OF FRANCE. 

As many of our countrymen are in the habit of vis- 
iting Paris, and particularly France generally, and 
taking up their residence there for some time, we think 
it right to publish a few useful hints as to their con- 





_ 1. Jones, poor fellow! doesn’t mean to, but he always 
is making mischief. Remarked only the other day to his 
landlady’s daughter that he did so admire red hair 
Found out afterward that she considered hers golden. 
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4. Tries to make it up by admiring the young lady’s 


drawing: 
was a pig. 





“That cow is drawn .autifully !” 


AMELIA (who flatters herself they are taken for quite an Old Married Couple).—“ Tell me, George, do you like Green Tea, or Black?” _ 


Alas! it 


as the bonnet-makers would | 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





duct in that land of liberty, where universal suffrage, 


that panacea for all human ills, is enjoyed, in order | 


that a d may not unintentionally offend the preju- 
dice of the governing powers: 

Be careful to ascertain from the Minister of Police 
that your hotel-keeper or landlord is thoroughly loyal 
to the present dynasty, and never incurred the dis- 


ure and not a hardship to pay the eccentric charges 


| he may demand of you. 


Before going to rest ascertain as accurately as pos- 
sible on which side of the bed the Government prefers 
that you should get out in the morning. : 


A MISCHIEF-MAKER. 





2. Saw his fellow-boarder drop this, and supposed, of 
course, he wanted it again. 











s. You'd better not go in, Sir. I just heard a kiss.” 
“ A kiss !—the d—1! she’s my wife !” 
Now how was Jones to know that? 


| pleasure of the police, You will then find it a pleas- | 





[December 21, 1867. 





Before leaving your apartments, or holding any con- 
verse with any body, read the Moniteur carefully 
through, committing to memory, if you can, the polit- 
ical articles, so that you may be able to regulate your 
conversation with a due regard to the delicate sensi- 
bilities of H. I. M.’s Government. 

Whenever any one alludes, in your presence, to any 
other country than France, or to any a 
constitution than that of France, be careful to say: 


“There is no country at once so free, so happy, so 
prosperous, and so powerful as France, under His 
present Imperial Majesty ;” or, ‘‘ There is no constitu- 
tion at once so fatherly, so liberal, so perfect as the 





3. ‘ All young ladies like pets, Miss ; let me make you 
a present.” How was he to know she had such an antip- 
at by to the animal Cat that she fainted at the touch of 
one 








6. Again, when he handed Mrs. P. her muff, how was 
he to know she’d been out marketing? " 
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“THE HAPPY PAIR THEN LEFT TOWN—” 


maid chuckle 





[The Waiter winks, the Ch 


oe of France under H. I. M. Napoleon the 
ird. 

Before going to bed every night devote at least half 
an hour to a rigorous and impartial self-examination, 
and if you shall find, after searching your heart dili- 
gently, that you have nourished any thought, orspoken 
any word against H.I.M. Napoleon III. and his Gov- 
ernment, clothe yourself in deep mourning, and go to 
the Minister of Police, or some other fit and proper 
person, and confess your fault humbly, and ask for- 
giveness. So will you be able to — with a clear 
conscience, and the secret police will be able to say 
nothing against you. 

Always ‘kneel and uncover your head when you meet 
an. vee the gens d’armes, or of the police, or any other 
official. 

By carefully and conscientiously observing these 
rules you may live in perfect unshackled freedom of 
thought and action under the blessed Government of 
H.1.M. Napoleon III. 

So ee 

One of our Philadelphia brethren has made us the 
subject of a conundrum, which we set our readers to 
guess: 

‘““Why is Harper’s Bazar like a dinner-table ?—Be- 
cause it is adorned with plates.” 
(52. SE Rees 

Backine our ProressionaLty.—A Vienna actress, 
deciding to break a marriage engagement at the very 
last moment, sent the professional excuse, “ Friulein 
Galmeyer is unfortunately hoarse, and can not attend 
the ceremony.” 

ace a eis ts 

An LL.D. of one of the “fresh-water colleges” re- 
cently told a graduating class that the eyes of the vox 
popult were on them, 

io ee ene 

Tomkins says he never lends an umbrella—if it’s a 
cotton one his friends are guilty of flaxity of morals as 
regards meum and tuum—if it’s a silk one they seem 
to think it’s (s)ilk-convenient to return it—and as for 

ingham umbrellas he declares no one ever gives a 

ought to bringing ‘em home again. 

—_————— 





Why would the Prince of Wales, had he been at a 
ng school, have been the most thoroughly whipped 

oy there ?—He would be wales from head to foot. 

a 

At a negro ball, in lieu of ‘Not transferable” on 
the tickets, a notice was posted over the door, ‘‘No 
gentleman admitted unless he comes hisself.” 





ee 
When a young gentleman in Canada wishes to pay 
attention to a young lady he usually, if it be winter, 
undertakes to kill her with kindness—by taking her 
out and sleighing her. 
ch EEE ©“ ened 
The Montreal Gazette says that the body of a woman 
was “recovered alive.” 
ee ee eee 
In my lonely room I’ve seen her, when the fire was 
—— bright, 
And the mo — struggled with the blackness of 


e nig 
I have seen her in the morning when the milkmen 
all arose, 
And her image metaphorically trod upon my toes. 


She is black and she is creeping; she has soft and 
silent ware 

But my landlady insists on it, so in my room she 
stays: 

I have somehow grown to like her, and I think she 
likes me too, 

But I wish she wouldn’t indicate affection by a mew. 

She is corpulent and tabby; I have often noticed 


at. 
To think oat should waste my young affections 


on a cat: 
| Ihave done so; I admire her; and I think she’s very 


nice; 
| And she finds extreme enjoyment in the massacre 


of mice. 


Mice are my abomination: haply, if it were not so, 


| I should not esteem my feline friend; it may be—I 


don’t know. . 
At the present time I like her, and her presence glad- 


ness sheds, 
| Which - ber do till she takes to caterwauling on 
the le 


eee eens 
A Frenchman, being about to remove his shep, his 
landlord inquired the reason, stating at the same time 
that it was considered a very good stand for busi- 
ness. The Frenchman replied, ‘‘Oh yes, he’s very good 
stand for de business—by gar, me stand all day, for 
nobody come to make me move.” 
Ee a 
BY THE LATE COUNT D’(H)ORSAY. 
A banquet of horse-flesh ! give, give to me; 
Give those who prefer it roast beef: 
Such succulent food as a course from a courser 
To the palate is quite a relief. 


You talk of the pig, and descant on the sheep; 
Not one is deserving a button: 

My favorite horse has a saddle much finer 
Than was ever your saddle of mutton. 


Such food was sent mankind to cheer up, 
And at dinner create a horse-laugh ; 

That food is fittest which feeds upon fun, 
‘For a horse is the essence of chaf'! 





, Great Apollo, the Muses have likewise a steed— 
Not for eating, as we are inclined: 

| Sleek Pegasus is a very similar thing; 

| He furnishes food for the mind. 


| So bring out your cattle, and I wilk bring mine, 

For any wager I’m willing to take; 

Let the bets which we make on the table be laid, 

And J’ll warrant I take off your stake. 

ae __—_—_—_ 

When does an old cab-horse show more pluck than 
other horses ?—When he ‘‘ dies with harness on his 
back.” 

Ss 


Tur Evening Parers—Curl papers. 
em - 


Those two observing men, one of whom said he 
had always noticed that when he lived through the 
month of May he always lived through the year, and 
the other of whom said at a wedding he remarked 
that more women than men had, been married that 
year, were neither of them Irishmen. 

ooo 
Affected young lady, seated in a rocking-chair, read- 
ing the Bible, exclaims, ‘‘ Mother, here is a grammatic- 
| al error in the Bible!” Mother, lowering her specks, 
and approaching the reader in a very scrutinizing at- 
titude, says, ‘‘ Kill it! kill it! It’s the very thing that 
| has been eating the leaves and book-marks.” 
| — 

An Illinois editor, all of whose memories are asso- 
ciated with the war, says he does not know what Fitz- 
Greene Halleck could do as a poet, but that he was a 
very bad general. 

a eS ee 

““T wonder what causes my eyes to be so weak?” 
said a fop to a gentleman. ‘They are in a weak 
place,” replied the latter. 


—— 

A lady who had two children sick with measles 
wrote to a friend for the best remedy. The friend had 
just received a note from another lady inquiring the 
way to pickle cucumbers. In the confusion the lady 
who inquired about the pickles received the remed 
for the measles, and the anxious mother of the si 
children with horror read the following: ‘*Scald them 
three or four times in very hot vinegar, and sprinkle 
= with salt, and in a very few days they will be 
cured. 
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